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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


One of those long debates styled on the “state of the country” 
has occupied the chief time of the House of Commons this week; the 
immediate provocative being Lord Howicx's motion for a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on the subject. The discussion, as 
usual, embraced also the standing topics of Corn-law Repeal and 
Free Trade, and the comparative merits of the late and the present 
Ministers. With materials so utterly worn out, it was not to be ex- 
pected that the discussion would possess much novelty. Indeed the 
wonder is, that the debates were not more tiresome than they really 
proved ; a circumstance which attests at once the amount of inge- 
nuity in the members of the assembly and the power of party- 
spirit as a stimulant to vivacity of disputation on the most hack- 
neyed topics. Ifthe matter was trite, and the speakers were the old 
stagers, the conduct of the high argument was also after the long fami- 
liar fashion. The Opposition mover had got up his case, and de- 
livered an elaborately-compiled treatise, a reflex or digest of all 
that has appeared in the papers and in speeches for the last twelve 
months at least. One of the Prime Minister’s lieutenants sallied 
forth to encounter the first attack; Mr. Grapstone being the oc- 
cupant of that post of honour, and the deliverer of a clever speech, 
the gist of which was, that all statesmen are agreed as to the sound- 
ness of Free Trade principles—that little can be done with them at 
present—that the present Ministers have accordingly done little, 
but their predecessors, and especially the last Ministry, did much 
less. Then followed the miscellaneous host, in alternate assaults 
from either side; with statistics of distress on the Opposition side, 
and taunts that Sir Rosert Peet’s preach is great but his practice 
small ; and mingled defence of the Minister and complaint that his 
preaching is reckless and his practice dangerous, on his own side. 

ere and there was a diversion thrown in, in the shape of some 
“independent”. or eccentric Member—like Colonel Srsruorr, 
with sneers at his leader; Mr. Bensamin Disraxwi, with general- 
izing advocacy of foreign commercial treaties as the panacea; Mr. 
Ferranp, with attacks on the League and addenda to Lord 
Howicx's motion. The Conservative Sir Joun Hanmer opposed 
the motion, but propounded one of the most comprehensive 
schemes of commercial reform, crowned by abandonment of “ pro- 
tection.” Mr. Caarres Vituiers did not confine himself to an 
Anti-Corn-law speech, but advanced reasons for inquiry on 
broader grounds. Finally, the rear of the two forces will* of course 
be brought up by the two rival leaders, Lord Joun Russerz 
and Sir Rowert Pees. Excepting in dates and particulars arising 
out of the passing events of the day, the debate might be supposed 
to have taken place last session. 

The motion was fruitless, as it was almost aimless. Professedly 
it was for a Committee of the whole House, “ to consider so much 
of the Lords Commissioners’ Speech as refers to ‘ that depression 
of the manufacturing industry of the country which has so long 
prevailed’”; but practically, it was a “ demonstration” in favour 
of altering the Corn-laws somehow. ‘To judge by his opening, 
Lord Howick has no suggestion to make commensurate with the 
exigency which he described. Nor has any thing like a substantial 
suggestion turned up. Various specifics were proposed,—a moderate 
or even a small fixed corn-duty, total repeal, absolute free trade, 
taxes on machinery, foreign commercial treaties, emigration, a 
lower silver standard, limitation of credit; an endless variety 
of nostrums, applied to special symptoms of the pervading disease, 
and prescribed with more or less confidence. The conclusion to be 
drawn is, that no one has a plan—that not a man really knows 
what could be done with the evil as a whole. The inquiry, it 
was foreseen, would be fruitless. Nevertheless, it is by no means 
certain that it is judicious or proper to refuse the inquiry. The 
existence of enormous public evil, from whatever cause arising, 
is admitted: the House of Commons—“ the grand inquest of 


* Written on Friday, before the last night’s debate. 























the nation”—has the peculiar function cf investigating state 
grievances, and is scarcely entitled to throw the onus of providing 
remedies upon individual members. It may be “inconvenient” to 
institute inquiries of the kind; men who have routine business to 
transact may feel it a “ bore”; but it appears to be a duty consti- 
tutionally incumbent on the Commons. However ill the summons 
was expressed, it ought perhaps to have been obeyed. Were it 
once ascertained that nothing can be done by Government, there 
would be a satisfaction and a safety even in that. ; 

There was, however, one element of deserved defeat, common to 
all movements of the kind which have recently taken place. Here 
has the House of Commons been talking about the admitted 
misery of large portions of the people, for a whole week ; Members 
have joined in the talk, Ministers, Ex-Ministers, and the picked 
Patriots of the day; yet nothing is done—nothing that is said even 
makes an impression. It is all futile vanity. The reason is too 
obvious: none bestows sufficient pains upon his work—devotes his 
whole mind to it, and takes thought before he acts. It is not that 
there is lack of activity and a sort of ability: Members collect 
abundance of “information,” arrange it in something like order, 
and find plenty to say upon it—‘ta speech”: but their diligence 
goes no further. ‘The information is usually collected to prop up a 
foregone conclusion; the speech is made, possibly not without 
thought of the public service, but more obviously to elicit applause 
or to serve a party. The proof is, that we have in this week’s 
debate the identical propositions of last year, the same formule, 
the same arguments, almost the same words: the legislators have 
not reconsidered the whole subject, for their thought has not ad- 
vanced a jot beyond the point which it had reached last year. 
They cannot expect, and surely they do not deserve much atten- 
tion, when they rush into the House to speak, and move, and vote, 
with so little cogitation on their own part. On the other hand, if 
Ministers may be allowed a conservative caution in rejecting rash 
propositions, their duty is not fulfilled in doing only this: it does 
not suffice that they should say, ‘“‘ We admit the exigency, but you 
have nothing to propose, and therefore we will think no more of 
it”: on the contrary, the less others think the more they are bound. 
And it must be confessed, that of all actors in the passing scene, 
Sir Rozert Prev himself is the one who has given most sign 
that he really has bestowed earnest reflection upon his task. The 
evidence is, that he has most departed from his accustomed course 
and from the beaten track of party. He may have reached the 
end of his tether; and if he is conscious of having done so, his 
occupation is gone: the country still needing more to be done for 
it, he—no shame to him—is not the man for her purpose ; though, 
as in sooth none other offers at the moment, he may continue to 
hold office “ until his successor be appointed.” If he feels that 
the good is not yet all got from him—out with it: if the country is 
to be bettered in its condition, it is neither by talking on a bootless 
equivocal proposition like Lord Howrcx’s, nor by merely parrying 
such a motion with a clever “reply,” but by taking heart and 
really striving to discover what can or cannot be done, and dong 
what can be done, with all convenient speed. 





The other subjects handled in Parliament need no lengthened 
mention here. 

It is now certain that the Corn-law will after all be so modified 
as to admit Canadian corn according to the bargain which the Cana- 
dian Legislature understood Lord Srantey to hint at. Among the 
papers laid upon the table of the House of Commons, is a despatch 
from Lord Srantey to Sir Cuartes Bagot, in which he invites 
further information, among other things, as to the possibility of pre- 
venting frauds: in fact, he carries on the negotiation in the sense 
attributed to his first despatch, on which the Canadians have acted ; 
and which he avowed on Thursday, in explicit terms, to have been 
rightly interpreted. The contemplated modification of that “ tem- 
porary” measure the Corn-law of 1842 is most important. The corn- 
producing powers of Upper Canada have hitherto been checked; 
they will now feel the strongest possible stimulus: the facilities 
offered for grinding in Canada will bring into play the similar region 
within the United States adjoining the British province; and @ 
well-informed writer in the Colonial Gazetie anticipates a supply 
limited only by the demand for it. As the seasons in the region 
about to be opened are very uniform, and as the price of its corn 
is likely to be correspondingly steady, a great element of steadiness 
will be introduced into our own market: the price of our corn must 
range somewhere about the price of Canadian corn plus the pro- 
tective duty of 3s. on the Canadian frontier, and the cost of car- 
riage: should it fall lower, it will be relieved of the competition of 
that corn; should it rise higher, the importation of St. Lawrence 
corn will be stimulated. To the Colony there will be the benefits 
of increased profitable production, a newly-created carrying-trade, 
and a newly-created grinding-trade ; all free gifts from the Mo- 
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ther-country. Corn-merchants and grinders are a less expensive 
army of occupation for the maintenance of British interests than 
troops of the line. 

Lord Campsetu has engaged a Select Committee of Peers to 
help him in framing a new libel law; his speech, like all that ever 
preceded it, disclosing new beauties in that paragon of British 
institutions. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has taken steps to indemnify 
the bona fide holders of the forged Exchequer Bills; acting in strict 
compliance with the recommendation of the Commissioners and the 
dictates of justice. 

Thanks have been voted by both Houses to the forces whose 
victories procured the recent peace with China; accompanied by 
panegyrics on Sir Henry Porrrneer, whose not less valuable civil 
services are debarred from such a tribute by the old preference of 
military exploits to all others. 








Espartero has succumbed to necessity, and has disavowed the 
charges against M. pr Lessrers, the French Consul at Barcelona, 
so as to have made what is tantamount to an apology. That 
France should have exacted such a submission, is not creditable to 
the spirit of that nation or to the good taste and feeling of her 
King. French interests, French objects, are blindly pursued, with- 
out thought of saving an injury to a great country struggling with 
adversity. So be it. Under the circumstances, it does not appear 
that Espartero could have done better. Peace at all price (ex- 
cept, of course, such price as would be a premium to rebellion and 
renewed war) is the policy of Spain. Like a distracted patient, 
there is no curing her ills until she can be quieted for a time. Let 
any one imagine war arrested in Spain fer ten years to come, and 
that country open to the political and commercial influences of 
England and France, and disposed for the growth of her own re- 
sources ; and he will perceive that no cost could be too great for the 
profit thus obtained. In that sense, the remission of the Barcelona 
fine, if it do not embolden the turbulent, is a stroke of policy rather 
then a defeat. A long peace is the only preparative for the rege- 
neration of Spain. 








Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 
STATE OF THE CouNTRY. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, Lord Howtcx called atten- 
tion to the following passage in the Speech of the Lords Commissioners, 
which he caused to be read by the Clerk at the table— 

“ Her Majesty fears that it [diminished receipt] must be in part attributed 
to the reduced consumption of many articles caused by that depression of the 
manufacturing industry of the country which has so long prevailed, and which 
her Majesty has so deeply lamented.” 

He next moved, that the House do now resolve itself into Com- 
mittee upon the passage of her Majesty’s Speech which had just been 
read; and supported that motion ina speech of great length. His object 
was to call on the House to pronounce a decided opinion whether the 
distress under which the country now unhappily laboured was not of 
such a character as to impose on them the imperative duty of some 
legislative interference with respect to it He disclaimed all hostility to 
the present Government in bringing forward the motion, and only 
regretted that they had not further carried out the principles which had 
been so ably expounded by Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone last 
year. He believed that the situation of the country was one of great 
danger, but that Parliament had it in their power to avert the over- 
whelming evils with which they were threatened. He admitted at once, 
however, that the House ought not to assent to the motion except with 
the view to a practical result. He described the actual state of the 
country— 

The time was now to be reckoned, not by months but by years, during which 
the manufacturing and commercial industry of the country had been in a state, 
to use her Majesty’s words, of depression. ‘That distress, which in the first 
instance affected only one great branch of the national industry, had lately— 
as must, in his opinion, always be the case—extended its operation to all 
others. It could not be questioned, that the agricultural interest was now suf- 
fering great depression. The consequence was, that the farmers were every- 
where exposed to very great difficulties; that, in many parts of the country, 
these difficulties extended from them to the agricultural labourers, whose wages 
had in several districts been materially reduced; and even where wages had 
suffered no reduction, there was, he believed, almost universally, a growing 
scarcity of employment, often seriously aggravated by the return to the rural 
districts of numbers of men, who in more prosperous times had for years obtained 
ample employment in the great seats of our commerce and manufactures. The 
mining and shipping interests of the country more than participated in the 
general pressure of distress. The retail tradesmen and shopkeepers, both in 
the Metropolis and throughout the kingdom, were in a similar unfortu- 
nate condition. These classes were exposed to great difficulties by the 
increasing weight of the poor-rates ; and it was well known, that in many towns, 
in the course of the last summer, it had become a matter of no inconsiderable 
difficulty to collect those rates. But the classes to which he now referred 
were suffering also from most frightful diminutions in their business; diminu- 
tions which naturally followed from the reduced earnings of the working 
classes, as well as from the diminished incomes of persons in higher and more 
wealthy stations. Indeed, a large proportion even of the more wealthy classes 
were directly or indirectly dependent for their incomes on the prosperity of 
some branch or other of the national industry: they too were beginning— 
though he feared at the present they were only beginning—to feel the effects 
of the present lamentable state of affairs; and even those whose incomes had 
not at once been affected by the prevalent distress had been exposed to that 
reduction of income which was occasioned by a new and direct demand to meet 
the exigencies of the public service. The consequence was, that whether in 
the upper ranks or whether in the lower, there was scarcely a family in the 
country which was not compelled to retrench some former expense, or to give 
up some luxury or indulgence to which they had formerly been accustomed. 
Such he believed to be an unexaggerated statement of the actual condition of 
the country. 

This general view Lord Howick supported by details, derived espe- 
cially from Sunderland to illustrate the condition of trading towns, and 
Northumberland to illustrate that of the rural districts; describing the 
depressed state of the coal and shipping trades in Sunderland, of the 





retail trades, the diminished consumption of butcher-meat, the increase 
of poor-rates, the low price of live stock caused by that diminished 
consumption, the distress of the farmers, now beginning to press on the 
labouring agricultural class, the distress of the retail traders who sup- 
ply that class and their difficulty of collecting debts, the aggravated 
competition in the country from the migration of workpeople from the 
distressed towns, the increase of casual poor from the same cause; 


| {particulars of the same class which have been repeated times innumer- 


able in the newspapers, at public meetings, and in Parliament itself last 
session, and therefore not needing repetition here.] Thence he passed 
to the deficiency in the Excise, of 1,157,300/. on the year, 717,0001. 
on the quarter, as atest of the deteriorated condition of the people. 
He compared the Excise revenue with that of 1840, (that for 1841 
having been swelled by the efforts to reduce the balances in the 
hands of collectors,) when it amounted to 4,016,000/.; the amount 
for last year, 3,022,000/, leaving a deficiency of 994,000/. That 
statement could not be affected by the ‘l'emperance movement in Ire- 
land, as the returns related to England alone; but its sole cause must 
be a forced economy, painful to every class: even the wealthy felt the 
privation of accustomed luxuries—how much more the poor man, com- 
pelled to reduce his scanty expenditure! It was awful to think what 
would have been the distress if the winter had been a hard one: but 
such a state of things could not continue much longer, without extreme 
danger to the institutions of the country; and he pointed to the dis- 
turbances in the North as warning, and as proof of something radically 
wrong— 

te, whose loss they had lately had occasion to deplore, had ob- 
served that the great mass of mankind were so constituted that they could 
rarely feel serious political distress unless when suffering from personal want, 
and that they were driven by this cause to feel discontent with the institutions 
under which they lived, and consequently to become impressed with the desire 
for change. Now these observations, he thought, were noless just than new; 
and the cause was traced by that eminent historian to the instinctive feeling in 
men’s minds, that when they suffered general poverty it must be owing in some 
manner to the fault of their government. Lord Howick believed this was an 
instinct which did not mislead; for was it possible to view the world around, 
and observe in what rich abundance the Creator had given the means of sup- 
plying all men’s wants, without the conviction that it was not his inten- 
tion that the condition of man should be one of privation and suffering, 

He believed, then, that the distress which this country was now 
afflicted with, and which had continued so long, afforded a presumption 
that there must be something wrong in the political organization of 
society here; for if not, whence came it about that this distress had been 
of so long continuance? Was not the country still in possession of all 
the natural advantages of soil, climate, and position, which it had 
hitherto enjoyed ?—examined, with considerable minuteness, causes to 
which the evil had erroneously been ascribed on former occasions,—the 
want of extended paper currency, refuted by Sir Robert Peel in the 
Birmingham correspondence; the pressure of taxation, though taxes 
had not been augmented before the period of distress, and the taxes 
imposed for revenue are not disproportionate to the means of meeting 
them ; over-production and the increase cf machinery, pronounced by 
Sir Robert Peel, though conducive to local and temporary distress, on 
the whole coincident with the general prosperity of the country; the 
New Poor-law, though there has been no change in the Poor-laws of 
Scotland since her thriving prosperity was an example to Europe of 
successful industry, and though Paisley attests that the distress is as 
great as in England; the “ grinding tyranny of employers” though 
the Gazette proves that the employer bears his full share of the distress. 
This was one of the most formidable symptoms of the distress— 

It was sad to contemplate a state of things in which the low returns of pro- 
fit for capital and the reduced rate of wages reacted upon each other with in- 
creasing evil—when the whole produce of the industry of the country was not 
sufficient to produce any thing like an adequate remuneration to the two par- 
ties between whom it was to be divided—namely, the master on the one hand 
and the workmen on the other. It was a terrible symptom of the disease 
when it threatened the impossibility of production. 

The excessive competition of labour would be the cause assigned 
by Lord Howick for the distress; and the remedy was, to make a new 
opening for their energies— 

The rational field for natural exertion was cabined, cribbed, confined, by ar- 
bitrary barriers, which it was in the power of that House at once to remove. 
In the first place, there were laws upon our statute-book which went directly 
to the restriction of importation, not incidently arising nor introduced by acci- 
dent in providing for increase of revenue, but directly checking importation 
from foreign countries. ‘These laws had operated most successfully for the pur- 
pose contemplated in their enactment; and if modified tomorrow, would open to 
this country a large and important commerce in all articles of consumption, 
but more especially in the staple one of food. This was the foundation of his 
argument. If importation were increased, an additional stimulus would be given 
to industry. 

In support of this position, he quoted Mr. Gladstone’s remarks on the 
Tariff last year, when he said that the importation of 50,000 head of 
cattle would cause but a small decrease in the price of meat, but 
would eventually lead to the export of 500,000/. in British manufactures; 
and he cited other authorities and arguments to make out these two 
propositions,—first, that we might largely increase our imports but for 
the obstacles imposed by our laws for that very purpose ; and next, that 
a large increase of our imports would be attended with a very great 
increase in the exportation of our manufactures. If his arguments 
were said to be merely theoretic, he retorted, that the whole system of 
restriction was built upon a theory, which no one could now defend; 
atheory which took its rise in the notion that gold and silver consti- 
tuted wealth—that all that a nation gained by trade went to increase 
the amount of its gold and silver—and that to increase its exports and 
decrease its imports, in order to have a favourable balance, was a wise 
policy. He pointed to the advantages which had accrued to England 
from the removal of restrictions on the trade of Ireland and Scotland at 
the Union, and of the United States at the Separation. With a direct 
appeal to Ministers as to the responsibility which they would incur by 
rejecting his proposition, Lord Howick concluded by moving— 

“ That this House do resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House, to 
consider so much of her Majeety’s Speech as refers to ‘ that depression of the 
manufacturing industry of the country which has so long prevailed, and which 
her Majesty has so deeply lamented.’ ” 

Mr. GiapsTonE felt the solemnity and weight of Lord Howick’s 
appeal, and did not quarrel with his general description of the state of 
the country ; though he thought it open to some qualification, 
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The Income-tax, for instance, had been mentioned as conducing to that 
distress, by pressing on the middle and upper middle class: yet it had the 
— merit of reaching the enormous accumulated capital of the country. 

here had also been special causes for the depression of the shipping-trade— 
the cessation of emigration to Australia, and great over-production in the 
trade of shipbuilding. He referred to the deposits in savings banks, to show 
an improvement in the condition of the working-classes: he would read to the 
House the sums received from and paid to the savings banks in South Lanca- 
shire during the three several periods of the three months ending 31st 
January 1841, 1842, and 1843: during the first period, he found that the 
savings- banks received 14,2502. and paid out 2,750/.; during the second period, 
the savings-banks received 7,950/., and paid out 10,3002. ; and in the third period, 
they received 22,100/., and paid out 3,250/. With respect to the deficiency in 
the Excise, Lord Howick had compared the quarter of 1840, when the sum paid 
for the malt-duty was very large, with the quarter of 1842, when the sum paid 
for the malt-duty was very small, 

He had asked for a Committee of the whole House: to what 
useful end ?— 

What for? To consider the Corn-laws ? ‘the Sugar-laws? to undo this 
year what they did last year? No such thing; but to consider “ the state of 
the country.” Was it possible to conceive that any good could come from such 
a motion? He was sure the noble Lord in bringing forward his motion must 
have been convinced of the certainty of its rejection. But the inconvenience 
of this proceeding was not its only ground for rejection: he did not think 
that any thing could operate with more pernicious effect on a feverish and 
languishing state of commercial industry than such a proposed inquiry. Did 
not the noble Lord opposite charge his right honourable friend last year with 
unsettling every thing by the propositions he made? and it was notorious that 
on the declaration of the changes intended to be effected, trade became stagnant, 
employment was diminished, and capital rendered redundant. This was the 
temporary effect of a plan which was definite and specific : his right honourable 
friend did not propose to go into a Committee to fish out what might be desira- 
ble or not, but he laid on the table of the House a specific proposition ; and 
even that was sufficient to disturb men’s minds from one end of the country 
to the other. But the noble Lord, who felt the evil of this state of things, 
proposed now to renew these agitations with tenfold violence; for he had not 


thought fit to state the measures on which he depended for the relief of the | 


distress of the country. 


Was Lord Howick’s objection to the commercial laws concentrated on | ne 
| labourers. Mr. Gladstone volunteered an admission— 


one particular law—the Corn-law? That, indeed, was the real offender. 


Mr. Gladstone, had expected that Lord Howick’s speech would lead | ’ : Q , L : ¢ 
| procure an increased importation of foreign corn, and if that importation of 


to the naked proposition of simple free trade; but he did what he last 
year accused Sir Robert Peel of doing, and “ halted between two opi- 
nions,” hesitating to declare how far he would remove restrictions on 
trade. He was sure Lord Howick professed that which he felt, and did 
not undertake to defend the interests of the people from any personal or 
party object: still it appeared to him that the present motion served a 
purpose which no other motion with which he was acquainted could 
effect— 

The noble Lord the Member for London was determined last year to lead the 
attack on the Corn-laws; and he arranged with the gentlemen who sat behind 
him—he did not know whether that noble Lord could still call them his friends, 
to quote an expression of the noble Lord—that he should commence the move- 
ment of the session with the debate on the fixed duty. The debate on the 
fixed duty went off with éclat. The noble Lord mustered the whole strength 
of his party, and, all circumstances considered, made a respectable appearance. 
But what became of the Member for Wolverhampton? ‘The noble Lord took 
all the bloom off his motion, and the honourable Member for Wolverhampton 
had nothing but stale dregs to offer. (Continued laughter.) After he and his 
friends had passed muster, and helped to swell the minority of the noble Lord, 
they were allowed to have a separate debate. Very few Members attended, and 
the noble Lord joined in increasing the majority against them. It might have 
occurred to the minds of these gentlemen, that this was a disadvantageous posi- 
tion to leave the Corn-laws in, and they had determined no longer to march in 
the rear of the noble Lord while waging his own battle. This being the case, 
a difficulty might be felt how to unite the body, which was so divided in its 
opinion as to what ought to follow the repeal of the Corn-laws; and he thought 
that it must have been clear that the movement in favour of the fixed duty 
could not be repeated. (Cheers and laughter.) But then it was said, that the 
motion was for an inquiry into the subject of the distress; and that there was 
something so satisfactory in its first aspect, that though it did not pledge any- 
body to anything, yet at the same time it testified the interest Parliament took 
in the condition of the people. 

The difference between Government and their antagonists was not 
really so great as the Opposition made out, but was one of degree 
only—- 

The question raised by the noble Lord, it was manifest, was by no means 
whether restrictions should be altogether removed, for there the noble Lord 
and his right honourable friend at the head of the Government were agreed in 
the negative; it was not whether restrictions ought to be judiciously relaxed, 
for there the noble Lord and his right honourable friend were agreed in 
the affirmative: and he must say, that although much had been proclaimed 
concerning the doctrines of Free Trade put forth by his right honourable 
friend, he was not struck with the novelty of those doctrines in the mouth 
of his right honourable friend, because it appeared to him in the ab- 
stract to be indisputable that the policy of this country had been founded 
on the recognition of the validity of those doctrines; the whole question 
between the two sides of the House being, not merely whether there should 
be a judicious relaxation, but in what degree would the country bear the 
application of those principles. The noble Lord and honourable gentlemen 
oer did not wish to displace labour at home by the employment of labour 
abroad, but so to dispose the legislative measures of this country as to obtain a 
great augmentation to the demand for British productions, and thereby not 
only to maintain labour at home but at the same time to increase the com- 
merce abroad. His right honourable friend the First Lord of the Treasury 
intended and designed precisely to pursue that course, and to attain that object 
by increasing the employment of the people, by cheapening the prices of the 
articles of consumption as also the materials of industry, by encouraging 
the means of exchange with foreign nations, and thereby encouraging in 
return an extension of the export-trade ; but, besides all this, if he understood 
the measure of the Government last year, it was proposed that the relaxation 
should practically be so limited as to cause no violent shock to existing indus- 
trial interests, such as would have the tendency of displacing that labour which 
was now employed, and which if displaced would be unable to find another 
field. As far as present experience had gone, he did not think any person 
would maintain that the proposition of last year had produced a great shock 
upon any commercial industry, or had displaced English labour. 

One great object of the measures of last year was to give a stimulus 
to trade; symptoms of which already appeared, and could: be proved 
by figures : and Mr. Gladstone cited examples of this progress in the 
timber-trade, showing increased consumption, at better profit to the 
dealer, in Quebec yellow pine; with similar results in oak-bark, in- 
digo, hides, olive-oil, furniture-woods, turpentine, pearl and potashes. 








Suppose, however, that Lord Howick were to gain his Committee, and 
the Corn-law were to be repealed, by what measure would it be fol- 
lowed, with the variety of opinions among Opposition Members? Lord 
John Russell's fixed duty had met with sorry treatment from Members 
behind him; Lord Palmerston advocated a mere revenue-duty ; Mr. 
Cobden argued against such a duty, that an equivalent impost must be 
laid on home corn. If asked, why deal with corn on a different prin- 
ciple from that of dealing with other commodities, Mr. Gladstone had 
a very good temporary answer—(Opposition cheers)—he replied, be- 
cause it had been so dealt with for centuries, and enormous investments 
had been made under the faith of such a principle. He still adhered to 
the opinion which Lord Howick had quoted respecting the import of 
50,000 oxen, that exports would be increased in a corresponding degree 
on the relaxation of restrictions on imports; but the application of such 
a proposition must be carefully wateched— 

It was a principle which might be very safe with reference to the importation 
of 50,000 head of cattle, for that would not produce the displacement of Bri- 
tish labour: in such a case, it might be well to trust to the operation of the 
natural laws of exchange between man and man: but it did not follow that the 
law on which the masses of the labour of the country were dependent should 
be abandoned. Let them honestly ask themselves this question—whether or 
not they were in a condition to repeal the Corn-law without displacement of a 
vast mass of labour ? 

Mr. Gladstone explained his use of the word “temporary ”— 

Though he had used the epithet “temporary ” with reference to one pro- 
tective law, it was an epithet which would apply to every commercial law. 
There was no commercial law that must not be regarded as temporary. Since 
1765, they had had twenty-five corn-laws. He did not know why that which 
had been mutable heretofore was all of a sudden to become permanent. (Loud 
cheering from the Opposition benches.) The form of corn-law had been changed 
from time to time, and regulated according to the circumstances of the country 
and the necessities of British labour and capital. The principle had been per- 
manent; and that principle he was not prepared to abandon whilst the prin- 
ciple of protection was applied to the admission of other articles of commerce. 

He denied that the maintenance of the Corn-laws was a question of 
rent; for however rents might be reduced, the redundancy of labour 
would make the pressure be felt less by the landlords than by the 


If a change in the Corn-law were to take place, and if that change were to 


foreign corn were to be paid for in British goods, he thought it would be 
taking a most short and false view of the interests of British agriculture to 
view that importation of foreign corn as so much displacement of British 
agricultural commerce. (Loud cries of “ Hear!” from the Opposition benches.) 
Why, the first effect would be that it might reduce prices ; but undoubtedly it 
would give a demand for the labour of those now unemployed, and thereby 
create a new class of producers, and raise the wages of those who now had low 
wages, and thereby enable them to consume more largely. More wheat, he 
doubted not, would be consumed in a state of comfort than in a state of 
poverty; and even if more wheat were not consumed than the amount of 
wheat was increased by foreign importations, no doubt there would be a further 
increase of and demand for other articles of agricultural commerce. He had 
not the least hesitation in admitting that ; and that admission, he thought, might 
save a great deal of time in that House—it was a proposition which could not 
be disputed. (‘* Hear, hear!” and laughter on the Opposition benches.) 

But he would not admit the assumption involved in the proposition : 
the question was, were they without knowledge, upon speculation, to 
assume that increase of trade which Lord Howick presumed, but which 
he had not endeavoured to demonstrate ? 

That increase of trade might be indefinitely distant. Were they, without 
increasing the means of employing the population, so to encourage the import 
of foreign corn as to displace the British labour now employed in agriculture ? 
Were they to pursue such a course without having taken those measures which 
would secure the prospect of those results by which alone such a change in the 
law could be rendered advisable? How were we circumstanced with regard to 
foreign countries? The three countries from which we chiefly derived corn 
were Russia, including Russian Poland, Germany, and America. What were 
our circumstances as respected those countries with regard to the exportation 
of our goods? What tariffs had been imposed in those countries? and what 
effect had those tariffs had on the exportation of British goods ? 

He showed the working of foreign duties in neutralizing the benefit 
of greater cheapness of imported commodities as compared with those 
produced at home— 

The complaint of the manufacturer of this country against the Corn-law was 
this, that he got from the British farmer a smaller return for his manufactured 
goods than he would obtain from the foreign farmer. Suppose that corn were 
one-fifth dearer in England than America, he (the manufacturer) said, “ I give 
100, and only get back 80.” He valued at 20 the tax paid for protection to the 
British agriculturist. He did not take into consideration the manner in which 
the general standard of prices was affected by the protective duties of the tariff; 
but he contended that he paid that amount as a tax to the British landlord. 
Suppose that to be true—grant the allegation—and suppose he sent his 1002. 
worth of goods to America, upon which in England he only got 80/., when 
he got there he found he must pay 40. as a tax to the American Government. 
The present tariff of America levied a tax of 40 per cent ad valorem. What 
better was the British manufacturer, if he escaped paying 20 per cent to British 
agriculture, and had to pay 40 per cent to the American Government ? 

It might be said that we ought to teach foreign countries the true 
principles of trade: but the recent augmentation of the French duty 
on linen-yarns, of the German duty on goods of mixed woollen and 
cotton, and the American tariff, showed how little disposed foreign 
countries are to follow our example. He believed that there was no 
one country on the face of the globe to which the changes of the last 
year in our tariff had been so extensively valuable as they had been to 
the commerce of America. Summing up his arguments, Mr. Glad- 
stone observed that Lord Howick might have spared himself the 
trouble of advancing abstract principles, where the real question was 
one of time and degree— 

That view had been recognized in this country for the last twenty-five 
years by every Government which had successively held office; there was no 
one who had held office during that period who had not introduced measures 
in the nature of relaxations of our commercial code. But he must say that 
the Government to which right honourable gentlemen and noble lords oppo- 
site belonged was, of all others, the most slack in introducing such measures, 
until the memorable year 1841. 

Mr. Lanovcuere supported the motion; bantering Mr. Gladstone 
for the ability with which he argued on both sides of the question, and 
answering particular points in his speech. Sir Robert Peel had pro- 
mised that the operation of the Tariff would enable people to meet 
the Income-tax by lowering prices: now Mr. Gladstone told them that 
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it had not lowered prices in any assignable degree. He protested 
against the “temporary” nature of the arrangements respecting the 
Corn-laws, and to receiving “temporary” answers from a Minister of 
the Crown. Mr. Gladstone’s speech was calculated to excite alarm in 
the country as he believed it would in the House— if 

It was true, they had been told by the right honourable Baronet at the head 
of the Government, that he intended to propose no change during the present 
session of Parliament; yet he had not told them what he intended to do next 
year: but no one could listen to the speech of the right honourable gentleman 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, without perceiving that he at least 
had made up his mind as to the necessity of an alteration in the Corn-laws. 

The secret of Mr. Gladstone’s resistance to the motion was to be 
found in a single sentence which escaped him respecting Free-trade 
princi les— 

The right honourable gentleman said, “ The whole question is, in what de- 
gree the country will bear the application of these principles?” He sus- 
pected the right honourable gentleman had omitted one word from that sen- 
tence: he should have said, not the country, but “the whole question is, in what 
degree the country gentlemen will bear the application of these principles?” 

Mr. Ferranp advocated returning to “the principles of our fore- 
fathers,” as opposed to free trade; and he condemned the Government 
for having departed from the principles which they were sent into the 
House to support. He quoted from various pamphlets, letters, &c. pas- 
sages to show the mischief of free trade and the condition of the work- 
ing-classes. Among these elegant extracts, was a poem sold at the 
Anti-Corn-law Bazaar, which he attributed to Dr. Bowring, who “ had 
lately turned poet”: it was headed “ Died of Starvation—Coroner’s 
Inquest”; and it seems to have begun by describing an encounter 
with Famine ”— 

“Lo! asceptre wreath’d of snakes 
In her withered hand she shakes, 
And I heard the hag proclaim 
‘ Bread Tax is my sceptre’s name.’ 
On remorseless mission bent, 
Maiming, murdering as she went, 
Spreading death from street to street. 
Oh! I hear the hag repeat, 
(Shuddering while I heard and saw) 
Mine is niguT and MIGHT and Law! 

° * * 


God! thou God of mercy! tell— 
Can the very fiends of hell 

in Thy name their pandects draw, 
And declare their licence law?” 

Mr. Ferrand moved, as an amendment to Lord Howick’s motion, 
that the proposed Committee should inquire into the depression of the 
manufacturing industry alluded to in the Speech, into the effects of 
machinery, and into the origin of the disturbances mentioned in the 
Queen's Speech. ; 

The debate was adjourned at one o’clock in the morning. 

The debate was resumed on Tuesday by Mr. Ewart, with an able 
Free-trade speech; starting with the remark, that all the principles of 
Mr. Gladstone’s speech were in favour of free trade, and all his paren- 
theses of protection. ve . 

Mr. Ewart declared his belief that an opinion was gaining ground in 
the country in favour of direct taxation, as a means of reducing the 
Excise and Customs duties, the duties on raw materials, and on the 
means of the operative’s subsistence. 

Mr. LippeELt, admitting Lord Howick’s general correctness as to the 
distressed state of Sunderland and Northumberland, imputed it to dif- 
ferent causes,—the competition of Durham, and especially Hartlepool, in 
the coal-trade, the intricate and expensive machinery of the New Poor- 
law, the bill system, and the drought of last summer. Other general 
causes were, the deficient harvests of the last four or five years, and 
the financial difficulties of America. 

Lord Worstey believed that the distress of the agriculturists would 
be greatly increased by want of confidence in the stability of the Corn- 
laws, which Mr. Gladstone called a “ temporary ” measure. f 

Mr. Gatty Knicut, imputing the distress to improvements in 
machinery, which disengage labour, recommended a tax on machinery 
coupled with a regular system of emigration. Mr. Gladstone’s use of 
the word “temporary” did not alarm him; for any thing that was 
not perpetual was “ temporary”: human existence, for instance, was 
but a temporary trial. y é : : 

Mr. Warp supported the motion, with details of progressively in- 
creasing distress in Sheffield since 1836, when there was not an able- 
bodied man of decent character out of work. To many statistical 
proofs of the distress of the usual kind, he added one which looks 
partly new— : 

Of the silver-platers and saw-makers who had been formerly in employ- 
ment, not one-fifth could now find work, and many of these only for a few 
days a week. A reaction was found to take place with regard to land. An 
infortnant wrote to him, “ These two trades are generally supplied by the sons 
of respectable families from country districts, well educated, and who give pre- 
miums with them. Of fifteen young men who have just served their time, 
three are partially employed, four are upon the parish, and eight have returned 
to their parents or friends. Of fifty-one who have come of age in the last two 
years, only seven are partially employed; the rest are living either upon the 
parish or their friends. There are ten other trades still supporting their own 
poor ; 1,000 families, averaging four in each, subsisting upon 1s. 3d. per week 

er head.” : y 
; Mr. Gladstone had spoken of the illiberality of the American tariff, 
which fixed duties of 30 to 40 per cent upon British products; but he 
forgot that the duty in this country upon American corn is about 90 

T cent. 
peur. DisRaELt apprehended the question before the House to be, 
whether it was advisable by any sudden and extraordinary means to 
extend the commerce of the country, as a remedy for the existing dis- 
tress: but he protested against the proposal to apply any one remedy 

%to which England had access, however various and 
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convention with that country. The treaty with France of 1840 might have 
been signed, and now in force, had not a feeling been produced among the 
French that the feeling of kindness for France expressed by the Ministry of 
this country ten years ago had been departed from. An endeavour was now 
making to establish a treaty like that of 1840, and it would do more for Shef- 
field than both the Americas. There might have been a treaty with Brazil ; 
but we offended the Brazilians, an ostentatious people, by not sending a spe- 
cial envoy in 1841, when the Emperor attained his majority; though every 
nation in Europ», except England, sent to congratulate him. The failure of 
the treaty with Portugal was the fault of the negotiators ; and our mixing our- 
selves up with parties in Spain, and thus disgusting every Spaniard, had deterred 
the Regent from concluding a treaty. It was indeed only by treaties that any 
commerce ever had been carried on between any two countries. Lord Palmerston 
had once said, that we must look to noextension of our commerce with Europe: 
no assertion could be more unauthorized by the circumstances of the case; 
he firmly believed that British commerce with European nations wonld be 
greatly extended. In the advancement of the arts throughout Europe, he be- 
held a foretaste of the increase of our trade with itt Honourable gentlemen 
were too apt to forget the immense growth of the population of Europe of late 
years; and, though other nations like ourselves had advanced in their know- 
edge and practice of the arts, those very circumstances had tended to increase 
also the wants and desires of the people; and he was of opinion that no finer 
prospect for our European commerce ever existed than at the present moment, 
and that in the course of the next two or three years our trade with the whole 
of Europe would be increased at least 25 per cent. With respect to the mar 
kets of the East, negotiations must be carried on in a different manner, so as 
not abruptly to shock prejudices; for in the East there was not that diffusion 
of information by means of newspapers as in the West; and if our commercial 
intercourse were carried on in the same way, we must always expect that our 
trade must be liable to an unnatural collapsing and paralyzing influence. The 
Levantine, the Chinese, »nd the Indian markets, however, were opening to Bri- 
tish capital and commerce a field of enterprise and wealth ; and another channet 
for our trade might be opened by proper negotiations in Asia Minor. 

The course, then, in one of those temporary periods of depression 
common to a commercial country, was, to proceed with courage and 
patience ; taking care, that in the mean time property should contri- 
bute to alleviate the suffering. No improvement could be expected 
from altering the Tariff or Corn-laws, or entering upon an inquiry 
which would last as long as the trial of Warren Hastings. 

Mr. Ross declared the opinion of Belfast to be in favour of a fixed 
duty on corn, say 8s., declining 1s. every year. 

Mr. B. Hore pronounced the motion unnecessary and futile; and the 
debate was then adjourncd, at a quarter-past twelve o'clock. 

Dr. Bowrina, the first speaker on Wednesday, drew attention to the 
state of Bolton; which he said had grown even worse than it was last 
year. Among individual instances that he mentioned, was that of an 
engineer who had been out of work for nine months, and in that time 
had travelled 1,1C0 miles in search of employment, during a great part 
of the time in a state bordering on starvation. Mentioning another 
man, who had only butter-milk and bread for his family’s dinner, and 
said that he had been driven mad by misery, Dr. Bowring remarked, 
that “ perhaps his was a privileged one compared to those who were daily 
doomed to a slow and lingering death”; and he added, that the cases 
he had mentioned were isolated instances, but that “numbers of men 
were daily reduced to misery from the operation of those laws.” There 
had been a decrease of 3,700/. a week paid for wages in twelve trades 
at Bolton, equal to 185,000/.a year. With these statistical details Dr 
Bowring mingled appeals to the apprehensions of the House— 

If he could not appeal to the bumanity of wisdom or the House, he would 
appeal to their own interests. He was bound to tell them that the state of 
the country was one of extreme peril. No person could answer for the conti- 
nuance of peace when human nature was driven to the extreme point of en- 
durance. They might rest assured that the feelings of the people would 
speedily assume a very formidable aspect, if some change for the better were 
not made. He did not speak this in the spirit of menace, but in the spirit of 
prophecy. * * * It might be well for those honourable gentlemen who 
revelled in every enjoyment to excess—who never knew what it was to have a 
desire ungratified—who had vast resources to supply them with every luxury 
from every quarter of the world—to turn a deaf ear to the prayers of the suf- 
fering millions ; but he would entreat them, if not from regard to their own 
duty as legislators, or to the peremptory claims of humanity and the voice of 
Christianity, to lend a willing attention, and seriously to enter on inquiry 
whether some means of alleviating the distress could not be found. 

In conclusion— 

He saw evils increasing everywhere, yet still he nourished hope that a day- 
star was arising; and that day-star was free trade. Let our markets be ex- 
tended, our ports opended, and we should find many willing to deal with us. 
But if it was determined to pursue the selfish and sinister policy which had 
already created so much suffering, and would create more, then he could only 
look into futurity with a despairing spirit, and anticipate for this great country 
a downfal as rapid as its rise had been. 

Mr. Stuart Worr.ey blamed Dr. Bowring for the inflammatory 
nature of his language, and for assuming that there could be but one 
opinion as to the Corn-laws being the sole cause of the distress; which 
Mr. Wortley was prepared to dispute. If corn were imported in large 
quantities, no doubt the price in this country would be reduced; but 
the question was, whether there would not be in other quarters a reduc- 
tion that would produce as much distress as it was the intention to ob- 
viate. Mr. Wortley argued generally in favour of the Corn-laws; at- 
tributing the distress mainly to the operations of the Joint Stock Banks; 
and declaring that he believed, if Lord Howick succeeded in carrying 
his motion, he would be at a Joss how to follow it up. 

Mr. Wattace described the distress as generally increasing. He 
last year read a list of towns subject to it, which had since been very 
much extended, while not one of the towns which it included had reco- 
vered.. The slight stimulus given to trade by the announcement of the 
peace with China has died away. In Greenock, “ public begging ” in 
groupes is winked at by the authorities. In Edinburgh, Government 
humanely employ displaced artisans in constructing a carriage-road. 
At Paisley, there were on the 14th, 4,654 individuals on the relief-list, 
receiving an allowance from the soup-kitchen at the rate of 14d. aday, 
besides a thousand more in a state of destitution. There is not a ship 
building at Greenock, Glasgow, or Dundee. Within the last two years 
the imports and exports of Glasgow have fallen considerably. In the 
country at large, shipping is unsaleable, bankruptcies multiply, bankers 
cannot make money, and no new trades are coming forward. 

Mr. Bicknam Escorr remarked that the distress was admitted on all 
hands; but he had listened in vain to know whether any practical 
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remedy would be proposed. If Lord Howick’s motion had no party 
object, how was it that he had abstained from introducing two points, 
either of which would have destroyed his chance of a respectable 
minority on the division: a “ moderate fixed duty” on corn would have 
caused the motion to be rejected with scorn by those Members who 
regarded such a duty as a fixed tax; and if he had proposed total 
repeal, he must have foregone the support of the old Whig party. He 
obtained some clue to Lord Howick’s object, however, in a document 
lately written by Mr. Labouchere— 

Some Anti-Corn-law lectures had been delivered in the town that the right 
honourable gentleman represented, which excited a considerable feeling there ; 
and the consequence was, that the people sent a memorial to the right ho- 
nourable gentleman, requesting that he would vote fur a total repeal of the 
Corn-laws ; and not only this, but it urged also that all the taxes upon con- 
sumable articles should be likewise repealed. (Hear, hear!) To this the right 
honourable gentleman returned an answer, addressed to the Bailiffs of the 
borough of Taunton, declining to comply with their request that he should 
vote for the total abolition of the Corn-laws, but at the same time stating it as 
his opinion that a considerable reduction of the duties on the various articles of 
general consumption, such as corn, sugar, and coffee, would be productive of 
great benefit to the country, and that he would zealously advocate such altera- 
tion; but he could not consent to an immediate and total repeal of existing 
duties, as if such a change were assented to 10,000,000/. cf revenue would be 
thereby surrendered. He went on to recommend a moderate fixed duty on corn. 
Mr. Labouchere, however, did not state what was a “ moderate fixed duty.” 
It would appear as if the present motion were made with a view to enable those 
who held conflicting opinions between a fixed duty and no duty all to adjust 
a differences, and come to the conclusion of adopting some small fised 

uty. 

Mr. CuHarLes Woop, who began with some statistical details to show 
the distressed state of Leeds, replied to Mr. Escott, that it was not for 
Lord Howick to make a specific proposition : it was to the Government, 
with the information they possessed, that the House and the country 
ought to look for a specific proposition. Mr. Wood went on to argue 
for the extension of markets abroad by removing restrictions on com- 
merce, and especially by altering the Corn-laws; quoting returns to 
show how much the consumption of corn io this country depends upon 
the price— 

Towards the close of the last session of Parliament he had moved for a re- 
turn of the quantities of wheat sold in six of the large market-towns of the 
kingdom during eight weeks of each of the three years of 1836, 1839, and 
1842; and honourable gentlemen would be surprised at the extraordinary dif- 
ferences which presented themselves. The six towns were Leeds, Wakefield, 
Liverpool], Manchester, Birmingham, and Nottingham. In 1836, the average 
price of wheat was 49s. 7d., and the quantity sold was 16,000 quarters; in 
1839, the average price was 70s. 7d., and the quantity sold fell to 7,000 quar- 
ters; in 1842, the price was 61s. lld., and the quantity sold rose again to 
12,500 quarters: between 1836 and 1839, the diminution in the quantity of 
wheat consumed was more than one-half. 

At the same time, he felt bound to say, that he did not attribute 
that exclusive importance to an alteration of the Corn-laws which 
was attributed to it by some persons: but he believed that the country 
suffered most from the fluciuations in price which were inseparable 
from the sliding scale; and if there was a point on which a compromise 
might be made between opposing parties, it was on the principle of a 
moderate fixed duty: in the North of England, the opinion was extend- 
ing in favour of a reasonable, moderate, and even a small fixed duty. 
The object of Lord Howick’s motion was to hasten the course begun 
last year; when they had done too much to stand still now. 

Sir James GRAHAM remained unenlightened as to the real object of 
the motion, respecting which Members on the Opposition side of the 
House entertained the most conflicting views. Mr. Wallace had said, 
that if this were not a substantive inquiry into the state of the country, 
which he thought necessary, he should vote with Sir Robert Peel; Mr. 
Ross evidently thought it was meant for inquiry into the state of the 
nation; Mr. Ward said he should vote for it with mental reservations 
of hisown. Let him not be supposed to doubt that the distress was 
prevalent and severe; but he did not think it desirable, that, in the face 
of the civilized world, the Representatives of Great Britain should hold 
the language of despondency. Nor was the assertion that the distress 
was unexampled supported by any proof: a falling off in the exports 
was a symptom, which, in a commercial country, demanded the anxious 
attention of Government; but the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would bear in mind, that in the years 1837-8 there was a fall in the de- 
clared value of the exports, from 46,000,000/. to 36,000,000/. ; and there 
had not been since that time, certainly not last year, a decrease so great: 
in 1838-9 there was a rise of 7,000,000/., nearly the amount of the pre- 
vious fall. Mr. Wood had said that the distress was “ marked by 
famine and death”: let the House test that description by the statistics 
of mortality, in returns which related chiefly to the manufacturing 
districts— 

The number of deaths in Wolverhampton in the autumn of 1842 was 414, 
while the average number for the corresponding quarters of the four previous 
years was 515. ‘The difference on a like comparison in the case of Blackburn 
was 359 to 474; Wigan, 334 to 459; Ashton, 1,066 to 1,124; Sheffield, which 
had been so much dwelt upon, 456 to 674; Huddersfield, 444 to 516; in Leeds, 
another place spoken of as presenting an appalling picture of misery, the 
number of deaths was but 982 last autumn, while the average of the four pre- 
ceding autumns was 1,159. The contrast with regard to Hull was 257 to 326; 
Sunderland, 293 to 381; Newcastle, 392 to 516; Liverpool, 1,724 to 2,022. 
But he would not trouble the House by going through all the other towns 
which he had on his list : he would state generally, that there was as consider- 
able a diminution in the mortality of other manufacturing places—Dudley, 
Birmingham, Stockport, Macclesfield, Preston, Sheffield, Rochdale, Bury, Sal- 
ford, Bradford, York, Gateshead, Carlisle, and Kendall. In the Metropolis, 
the mortality of the autumn of 1842 was 11,631; and the average of the four 
previous autumns 11,861; not, certainly, a very great difference. But what 
was more striking, and more completely demonstrative that his honourable 
friend was mistaken in his statements, was, that the aggregate number of deaths 
in 114 districts was 39,368 last autumn, while the average mortality of the 
four antecedent autumns was 42,003. 

To show a favourable reaction in trade, Sir James quoted a report by 
Mr. Horner, the Inspector of Factories in the cotton districts, exhibit- 
ing a comparison between the number of mills out of work in 1841 and 
in 1842, as well as a comparison in respect of those working short 
time— 

In the year 1841, there were out of employ 138 mills in Mr. Horner’s dis- 
trict, which comprehended the greater portion of Lancashire and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Those 138 mills comprised a horse-power of 3,397, and were 





calculated to give employment to 16,774 persons. In the corresponding period 
of 1842, there were out of employ only 96 mills, with a horse-power of 2,691, 
and requiring 12,064 persons. Therefore, in the year 1842 as compared with 
1841, of those mills in employ there had been an increase of 42 mills, of nearly 
1,000 horse-powcr, and giving employment to not fewer than 4,710 persons. 
The facts with regard to short time work were still more extraordinary. To- 
wards the end of the year 1841 there were, in the same district, on short time, 
139 mills of 5,801 horse-power, and giving partial employment to 27,764 per- 
sons. At the close of the year 1842, there were in that district only 61 mills 
on short time, having 2,609 horse-power, and employing but partially 11,469 
persons. That was to say, there were 78 mills, with horse-power of 3,192, and 
giving employment to 16,295 persons, working full time in 1842, as contrasted 
with the 139 mills of the corresponding period of 1841. But that comparative 
view was not the whole of the case he wished to present to the House. He 
had said that the effect of that fictitious credit of which he had spoken was not 
yet entirely done away, because, as it was contended on the other side, there 
was a decline in the demand for manufactures. Well, there had been a large 
decrease in the short-time work. But there was a still more remarkable cir- 
cumstance—namely, that in that district, during the last twelve months, there 
had been brought into operation 47 new mills, with 1,398 horse-power, and 
giving employment to 3,524 persons. ‘Tbe general result was, a great increase 
in the number of mills in full employ, and in the extent of horse-power, aud in 
the number of persons in work. 

Until now, he had not ventured to hope for an abatement in the ap- 
palling distress at Paisley; but he had that day received a letter from 
the Sheriff of Renfrewshire conveying the following information from 
his Substitute at Paisley— 

“ Employment continues to increase here, but very gradually, and the tran- 
quillity of the town continues undisturbed. For each of the three weeks 
ending the 7th current, the numbers upon our relief-list stood at 9,678, 8,885, 
and 8,031; showing a decrease in each of 558, 793, and 854 persons.” He was 
gratified to find that the letter contained satisfactory intelligence with respect 
to Glasgow—“ Our measures for procuring employment from Glasgow have 
done good; and I understand that all our first class weavers, or nearly all, 
are now engaged.” . 

Sir James Graham ridiculed the supporters of the motion for their 
want of union: Mr. Wood himself had not made up his mind whether 
he would have a mederate, a reasonable, or a small fixed duty ; not 
even to that extent were the leaders of the great United Movement 
party prepared to be decided. Government was charged with having 
begun last session with an inadequate measure: he doubted much if in 
the history of this or any other commercial country so great a change 
in its tariff had been made in so short a time— 

Prohibitory duties were swept away. The duty on raw produce had been 
reduced to 5 per cent, that upon half manufactured articles to a maximum of 
10 per cent, and that upon the manufactured article to a maximum ot 15 to 20 
per cent. Our Colonial system had undergone most material alterations ; 
foreign produce might now be introduced into our Colonies at from 4 to 7 per 
cent duty; and the ¢xport-duties upon all our articles had been abolished 
practically. 

After all, it was absurd to make Free-trade principles the subject 
matter of such disputes as too often arose in that House, as to who had 
the merit of originating them— 

By most men these principles were now acknowledged to be the principles of 
common sense—(Cries of “ Hear, hear!”)—and the outline of these prin- 
ciples was now disputed but by few. (Cheers from the Opposition benches.) 
The time had long gone by—( Loud ironical cheers from the same quarter)— 
the time had long gone by when this country could exist solely as an agricul- 
tural country. (Jtepeated cheers.) We were now a commercial people. As 
long as Great Britain remained, as she now was, the mistress of the seas, she 
must be the emporium of the commerce of the world; and he felt perfectly 
satisfied that agricultural prosperity in this country, if deprived of the support 
of manufacturing prosperity, could not and would not long exist. He would 
even go further than this: he would say, that with the increasing population 
of this country—increasing as it did at the rate of somewhere about 220,000 
per annum —it was indispensably necessary that there should be a progressive 
extension of commerce, and that none were more deeply interested in securin 
such extension than the landed interest of England. (“ Hear, hear !5 
There was an increasing population; that increasing population must be em- 
ployed; it could only be employed by payment of wages; wages could only be 
paid out of profits; and protits were dependent on demand. (Renewed cheers.) 
He held these to be the principles of every man of common sense. (Cries of 
“ Hear, hear!” and laughter.) 

But Lord Worsley had stated, that in consequence of the recent mea- 
sures investment had been checked among the farmers and the cultivation 
of new lands had been suspended ; which showed how cautious they 
ought to be in the path of alteration, lest in tampering with the agricul- 
tural interest they should produce distress even more wide-spread. 
Sir James quoted Adam Smith, who said, that of all ways agricul- 
ture is the one in which capital can be employed with most advantage 
to society ; Colonel Torrens, who said that the immediate effect of free 
trade would be to produce agricultural distress; and Mr. M‘Culloch, 
who said that a preponderance of manufactures is dangerous to a coun- 
try, and that they ought to be kept subordinate to agriculture and more 
stable businesses. Towards the close of his speech, Sir James called 
the attention of the House to what Government had been enabled to 
effect since their accession to office— 

He did not ask honourable Members to give them the credit for the reduction 
which had taken place in articles of general consumption; the bounty of Pro- 
vidence had done more than man could ever have accomplished : but the abo- 
lition of prohibitory duties had certainly had the effect of preventing the sud- 
den rige in the price of food ; and so far much good had resulted. Was this not 
beneficial to the commercial interest of the country? But her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had been enabled to effect much more than that. Since they had 
entered upon office, an honourable peace with China had beenconcluded. ‘They 
found a war in India, and it was now brought to a successful termination. 
Canada was in a state of rebellion: it had now a constitutional and well-esta- 
blished Government. The United States of America, when the present Admi- 
nistration accepted office, was engaged in a dispute with this country : that im- 
portant and difficult question had been satistactorily settled by the interven- 
tion of the present advisers of the Crown. If they looked to France, the ex- 
asperated feelings towards this country would be found to have been soothed 
by the policy pursued by her Majesty’s Government. Both at home and 
abroad they had accomplished much. 

At midnight the debate was adjourned for the third time. 

Before the recommencement of the debate on Thursday, Mr. MILNER 
GrBson put some questions to Sir James GrawAM ; from whose answers 
it appeared, that Mr. Horner’s report included, among “ new mills,” 
new firms who had acquired old mills that had been out of work. 

Mr. Bortuwick took up the discussion, with remarks on the diver- 
sity of opinion on the Opposition side; himself attributing the distress, 
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not only to over-tradiug, but to the falling-off in foreign markets, pro- 
duced by the policy of Lord Palmerston. 

Sir Cuartes Napier enlivened the debate with some facetie. He 
wished that Sir James Graham had quoted the mortality-returns for 
whole years, instead of the autumns only: but if he proved any thing, 
he proved that, as the mortality was less in 1842 than in the four pre- 
vious years, while the distress was greater, the more the people were 
starved the longer they lived. From the returns respecting the new 
mills and the extension of employment another extraordinary fact was 
to be deduced—that the more the people were employed the more dis- 
tress must exist in the couniry. Sir Charles likened the sliding-scale 
to the “ sliding coffin ” of an undertaker who had a monopoly of coffin- 
making in Jamaica— 

After the war his business fell off: he invented a sliding bottom, which was 
put into the coffin; and he bribed all the gravediggers, when an interment took 
place, to slide out the bottom, and to drop the body into the grave, so that one 
coffin served for a great number of persons. (Laughter.) This went on for 
some time; but at length the contrivance became public. A great agitation 
was got up—something like the Corn-law agitation—which was supported 
especially by the sick and invalids. ‘The circumstance reached the ears of the 
Governor ; who insisted that the man should have fixed bottoms, and give up 
the sliding system; and he was ultimately compelled to abolish the sliding- 
seale. (Loud laughter.) 

Sir Charles remembered also, that some years ago a sliding gunter- 
mast was introduced into the Navy— 

It in some measure resembled the Corn-law sliding scale ; for when the wind 
went down the mast went up, and when the wind got up the mast came down. 
The sailors were anxious to confer some honour upon the inventor; and after 
some cogitation, they bestowed upon him the name of “ Sliding Gunter Bob.” 
(Roars of laughter.) He regretted that the right honourable Baronet, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, was not in his place. (aughter.) 

He hoped that Sir Robert Peel would come to some compromise with 
the Arti-Corn-law League, to establish a fixed duty in lieu ofa sliding- 
scale: let it be 8s., 6s., or 5s. 

Mr. CocuraneE approved of inquiry into the admitted distress of the 
people; and confessed that he considered the state of society pregnant 
with danger. They should look beyond the lower orders of society : 
among the middle classes great doubt and uncertainty prevails—a fear 
which, in its consequences, could scarcely be exceeded by the realiza- 
tion of the dreaded evils; and among the higher classes he beheld a 
kind of supineness—a slumbering—a reliance upon Providence, that, 
because affairs had heretofore proceeded well, they would not eventually 
turn out ill. But the discontent, though not outwardly so loud as in 
the distress of 1816-17, is more formidable, because the distress from 
which it arises has cecurred after twenty-five years’ peace. He attri- 
buted the depression of the agricultural interesis—he found the price of 
wheat in Dorsetshire lately to be 47s.—not to iniportations, but to want 
of confidence in the present Corn-law; and he contrasted the existing 
Government unfavourably with the last— 

What was considered the great fault of the late Government? What was 
the cry of the country before their retirement? ‘ Give us a firm Government 
—a Government upon which we can depend.” They had a firm Government 
now—he was sure they bad a suflicient majority. But he would say for him- 
self, that he saw little difference between a tottering Government with firm 
principles of action, and a firm Government which was vacillating in its 
principles. 

Mr. CuHartes Vitttiers thought that a Committee on the state of the 
nation ought long since to have been appointed; and the variety of 
opinions expressed on the Ministerial side of the House made inquiry 
the more urgent, as it had been impossible to elicit what were their 
views of causes, or of the course that Government ought to take. They 
ought to consider whether the present state of things was not in some 
way connected with the present bent of legislation: that position 
seemed to be disputed on the other side; and if so, that alone was 
ground of inquiry: if it were not disputed, then there was ground for 
legislating immediately. He repeated his often-expressed opinion, that 
the true cause of the disiress is, the disproportionate power of produc- 
tion compared with the power of consumption: hence every trade com- 
plained that there was not the same reward for capital or the same em- 
ployment for labour as formerly. The consequences of such a state of 
things were alarming— 

Looking at this state of things, he could not help thinking that there was 
ground of alarm as to the liabilities of the country in respect of the great 
charges with which it was burdened: he meant the public debt, the public ex- 
penditure, and the provision for the poor, all which were to be defrayed out of 
the resources of the country ; and he thought that the moment those resources 
were touched, and there was reason for alarm that they were so already, that 
moment the danger of confusion began. For though the honourable Member 
for Durham maintained the firmness of institutions, and instituted a compari- 
son between them and those of North Ameria, yet when the time came—and 
he thought it was not very distant—wlien a fresh tax would have to be imposed 
for the sake of supporting the revenue, we should have the true test of the sta- 
bility of those institutions. The imposition of such a tax had been talked of in 
the House and in the country, and it was from the country gentlemen that 
they had heard whispers of it. He had heard a Member for a county state, 
that if the Corn-laws were repealed he should join with those who taiked of 
the “cant of public faith.” Ought they not then to inquire w! «ther there 
was no cause of alarm, of permanent depression, with a view to provide for the 
future ? 

Sir Robert Peel had said last year, that he expected to reduce the cost 
of living by his financial changes, and, Ly giving activity to trade, to 
increase our exchanges with foreign countries: if that were the true 
principle, why not extend it? Was there no need further to reduce the 
cost of living? had the people so much employment that they did not 
need more? Yet both in the case of Brazil and America, which had 
produce of their own to send us, nothing had been done to increase the 
exchanges; while the burdens of the people have been increased by the 
Income-tax. That obliges them to reduce their expenditure in taxed 
articles, and the other branches of revenue fail; so that the Income-tax 
itself fails of its object. Mr. Gladstone vindicated the restrictive principle 
of the Corn-law, because it had been the rule in the whole course of le- 
gislation to treat corn in a peculiar way— 

“Arule! why, of course, it has—not only with respect to corn, but with 
respect to every thing affecting the interests of men who have complete and 
irresponsible power: it is a rule of human nature to serve own interests at the 
expense of other people’s. (“ Hear, hear!” and laughter.) Ever since the 


landowners have been the dominant class in this country, they have been 
making laws about agricultural produce. 


The honourable gentleman says 








there have been twenty-five corn-laws: why, I can tell him there bave 
been forty, or about one in every twelve years, for five hundred years past ; and 
it has been the rule ever since the Conquest with the landowners to belp them- 
selves. And what a lesson ought it to teach them as to such legislation as that 
about corn, that they change the law every ten or twelve years! It ought to 
show them how impossible such laws are to last in a free country.” 

Let it be remembered what ludicrous legislation there had been of 
that kind— 

‘* That they opposed the produce of Scotland coming into England is known. 
Then they resisted all trade with Ireland to protect themselves here. It is 
only about a century since a petition was presented and discussed in this House 
from one county to protect it against another. One county (I forget which it 
was) prayed to be protected against the beans of the neighbouring county 


| coming into its markets; and pleaded its native industry, according to the ap- 
| proved fashion of the present day. 


(** Hear, hear!” and laughter.) Then 
the landed interest in the Metropolitan counties interfered to prevent good 
roads, for fear it should bring the produce from distant counties to London— 
for fear they should not have the exclusive supply of the town. And they 
were right, if you are right : it is one and the same principle throughout—it is 
protection of some against the good of all.” 

Referring to the various suggestions on the Ministerial side, and es- 
pecially to Mr. Disraeli’s question why they did not extend trade with 
foreign countries by treaty, Mr. Villiers ex-laimed— 

“ Why, don’t you go to®get wine, and oil, and silk—in fact, every thing but 
food, where you can get it cheapest end best? This was the real character of 
the arguments against free trade. There was nothing like it but that story of 
the Member for Cork’s, who described one of his countrymen as having a horse 
that got so exceedingly thin that he called in a neighbour to consult about it, 
and whom he assured that he had done every thing in his power for hin—that 
he had bled him, and blistered, doctored, and fired him; but he only got worse. 
Upon which his neighbour asked, if he had ever tried corn ?” 

He concluded by vindicating the League, as wel! occupied in the dif- 
fusion of political truth: it could only be put down by doing justice. 

Lord Sanpon argued for protecting the “ home market,” and for not 
depriving agriculture of the protection extended to many trades; ob- 
serving, that, if new markets were opened abroad, it would be well 
that measures should be adopted to limit the too great facility of credit, 
which had always been at the bottom of the evils under which the 
country laboured. 

Mr. Munrz did not approve of the motion: it was not straightfor- 
ward, not English-— 

Whilst it bore upon the face of it an inquiry into the distresses of the coun- 
try, the details changed that face; for the noble Lord who moved it repudiated 
all distress except that caused by the Corn-laws. But as it bore upon the 
face of it an inquiry into the distress of the country, and as he knew how 
much that distress had increased, he felt that he would not be doing his duty 
to his constituents and to the country if he did not take some part in the de- 
bate, and eventually vote for the motion. 

The Tariff had reduced the prices on some articles; but instead of 
improvement in the country, it was preceeding from bad to worse. It 
was not right to give protection to corn without giving protection to 
wages— 

Our Corn-laws raised the price of food here fifty per cent liigher than in the 
rest of Europe, whilst our Money-law depressed the wages just as much per 
cent. They fixed the value of the ounce of silver by law; having fixed that 
value, they fixed the rate of exchange by that value; having fixed the rate of 
exchange, they fixed the selling price of every article of export ; and by fixing 
the selling price of every article of export, they fixed the rate of wages. They 
a an artisan 5s.and expected him with that 5s. to buy 7s. 6d. worth of 

read. 

He complained that things were not regarded in their natural aspect : 
everybody looked through spectacles of the wrong material—Tory 
spectacles, Whig spectacles, or Radical spectacles: he exhorted Sir 
Robert Peel to become “ natural.” 

Sir Jonn Hanmer objected to the motion, but recorded his opinion 
that much might be done to remedy the existing distress. He trusted 
the Sugar question would be settled on a better basis; that the treaty 
with Portugal would be pressed to a conclusion, or that Government 
would arrange such terms with France as would settle for the future the 
pretensions of Portugal to supply us exclusively ; that the Corn-laws 
would be altered, a fixed duty being established; and that the fallacy 
of protection would be abandoned. He was opposed to organic changes 
in the constitution; but if the changes which he advocated were not 
touched, the other kind of change might be brought forward witha 
force which it might be difficult to withstand. (Sir John was much and 


Srequently cheered by the Opposition.) 


Mr. P. M. Stewart, continuing arguments that had been already 
advanced, took occasion to warn the House against drawing too strong 
inferences from the “ prosperity ” of the years 1825 and 1836, and ex- 
pecting too much benefit from the late abundant harvest and slight re- 
action in trade— 

The characteristics of those years were these: they were preceded by great 
abundance, and each of them was followed by foreign loans; in 1825, to South 
America; in 1836, to North America; and the melancholy result of these 
loans was a great temporary demand on the industry of the people of this 
country, and a false prosperity for the moment : and so he maintained it would 
be again, if too much reliance was placed upon the temporary prosperity which 
had lately taken place. 

He attributed the distress of the shipping-interest to the cessation of 
emigration ; and called upon the House to consider, whether by a sound 
system of emigration they could not do much towards relieving the 
wants of our people at home, and towards contributing to the strength 
and power of our Colonial possessions. 

Mr. CoLtqunHown also entered extensively into many grounds of argu- 
meut already traversed. 

Mr. F. T. Banna defended some of Lord Howick’s positions which 
had been attacked. The motion itself was a perfectly Parliamentary 
proceeding—to refer the declaration in the Queen’s Speech, that great 
distress was prevalent throughout the country, to the consideration of 
the House in Committce. He contended that no Member was precluded 
from coming before the House with a principle, though unprepared 
with plans and details: all discussion might as well be abandoned at 
once. He gave a new turn to Sir James Graham’s favourable statistics 
of mortality— 

In reference to this deeply interesting point, it was to be borne in mind, that 
the beneficence of the Great Lord of all, which had been so graciously mani- 
fested in an abundant harvest of the last year, was in reality the cause which, 
amid our fearful distress, the mortality of the period in question had been nu- 
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merically less than in former similar periods. ‘The House could not but call to 
mind, that the four preceding years which had been cited by the right honour- 
able gentleman were years of high prices; while in the autumn of last year, 
the prices of corn, by God’s mercy, was considerably lowered. This was a 


most important point for consideration ; as it showed that, even where there was | 
great distress—where there was terrible want of employment—broken down, | 
as we had been during the last year—yet the cheapness of provisions had | 


contributed mainly to save the lives of the people. 
That was a great admission. Another great admission was, Sir 


James Graham’s declaration that principles of commercial freedom were | 


principles of common sense ; and that admission entitled Mr. Baring to 
ask why, the distress of the country not being lesseued, they should 
not be acted on? Changes, indeed, are difficult; and if everything had 
been settled, he might have said, allow the measures of last year more 
than a temporary trial: but Sir Robert Peel had unsetiled everything 
and settled nothing. Was the commercial world settled—the Tariti— 


the Sugar-duties—the Corn-law? One thing only was settled, by the | 


most remarkable official correspondence of the year—the Velveteen Cor- 
respondence—the important point of Sir Robert Peel's dislike to em- 
broidered velveteen. 


| bell had not at once introduced a bill. 


Mr. GouLburn insisted that the motion was for a vote of want of | 


confidence in Ministers ; and as to Government’s leaving the Corn-law in 
a state of uncertainty, would an eight-shilling fixed duty settle it ? 
Here closed the fourth night, at a quarter past twelve o'clock. 
Corn FROM CANADA. 

In repiy to Mr. Lapoucwere, on Thursday, Lord Srancey explained 
the intentions of Government with respect to the admission of Canadian 
corn— 

As the law now stood, the produce of the United States was exported into 
Canada free of duty, and there converted into flour; and it liad been imported 
for many years into this country as Colonial produce, and at Colonial duties. 
The effect of that was, that this American or foreign corn was imported in its 


established by numerous cases, that in an indictment on information for libel 
the truth could not be received in evidence. In the cases of the King versus 
Finerty, and in that of Sir Francis Burdett, it had also been decided that the 
truth could not be received in mitigation of punishment. By such a rule, the 
law confounded those who were guilty, and who ought to experience certain 
punishment, with those who had not incurred any moral guilt, but had only 
stated what was thetruth. Mr. Starkie, who was placed at the head of the 
Law Commission, had, in his admirable Treatise on the Law of Evidence, 
given it as his opinion, that in the present state of the law no court or jury 
could punish a libeller except on the supposition that the libel was proved. 

Another absurdity was the law of “ publication”: in former times, a 
man who had laughed at a libel was liable as a “ publisher.” In punish- 
ment also, distinctions ought to be made as to relative degrees of guilt. 
He had not brought in a bill upon the subject, because he bad not suf- 
ficient confidence in himself to propose that his views should be at 
once adopted by the Legislature, and because he thought the whole 
subject required thorough investigation and deliberation. 

Lord Brovauam, the Lord CHanceLtor, and Lord DENMAN sup- 
ported the motion: though the two former regretted that Lord Camp- 
The motion was agreed to. 

The following Peers form the Committee— 

The Lord Chancellor, Lord Privy Seal, Lord President, Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Earl of Shaftesbury, Earl of Clarendon, Earl Auckland, Bishop of 
Lincoln, Lord Lyttelton, Lord Somerhill (Clanricarde), Lord Roseberry, Lord 
Brougham, Lord Denman, Lord Abinger, Lord Ashburton, Lord Cottenham, 


| Lord Langdale, and Lord Campbell. 


most convenient form—namely that of flour—at a maximum duty of 5s. and a | 


minimum of 6d. In the course of the discussion last year, the honourable 
Member for Limerick had urged her Majesty’s Government to do that which 
had been urged repeatedly upon them by the Colonial Government—namely, 
to admit Colonial wheat and flour into this country at a nominal duty, or 
without duty at all. Lord Stanley had then answered the honourable gentle- 
man precisely in the same spirit and on the same grounds as those on which the 
Government had written to the Governor-General of Canada in the commence- 
ment of March. ‘The answer was to this effect. Inasmuch as a great propor- 


tion of the corn introduced into this country as Canadian produce would only | 


have passed through Canada, and would, in fact, not be Canadian but American 

roduce, her Majesty's Government saw some difficulty in the proposed plan. 

e had no hesitation in saying, that the despatch which he, in concurrence 
with his colleagues, had sent out to the Governor-General of Canada, bore 
upon it that fair, natural, and legitimate inference which the Legislature of 
Canada had put upon it—namely, that if an equivalent duty was put on the 
importation of corn from America to Canada, every disposition would be shown 
to allow bona fide Canadian corn to be imported into England at a nominal 
duty. The Legislature of Canada, acting upon that, had passed an act im- 

osing such aduty. He had received a despatch conveying that information 
in the month of December last from the Governor-General, with an intima- 
tion that the next mail would bring out the full information which the Go- 
vernor-General was anxious her Majesty’s Government should have upon the 
subject; and accordingly they expected it by the January mail, but circum- 
stances had interfered to prevent it. The information they now wanted was 
in no way connected with the main question, but related to the measures ne- 
cessary to be taken for the prevention of fraud. Before April he expected to 
be in possession of that information; when he would take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of laying the measure he proposed on the table of the House. In con- 
clusion, he would repeat, that in passing the act imposing a duty of 3s. on 


wheat imported into Canada, the Canadian Legislatare hed put = proper con- | in China was, ‘ These barbarians (as they called us) are our best friends, and we 


struction upon the despatch which, with the sanction of his colleagues, he had 
addressed to the Governor-Gereral. 
Law or DEFAMATION AND LiDbEL. 
In the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord CampBett moved for a 


Select Committee to inquire into the law relating to defamation and | 


libel; the boundary of which needed to be defined. The commercial 
code had been improved and simplified, the criminal code rendered at 
once more humane and more effective; but the libel law rested upon 
the common law as it existed in the time of Richard the First; which 
surely was not adapted to the wholly altered circumstances of the nine- 
teenth century. The law made a strange distinction betwen written 
and spoken slander— 

If the words containing the libellous matter were in writing, the party was 
liable to an indictment; but merely spoken words, however severely they 
might reflect upon individuals—whatever imputations they might convey 
against the characters of individuals—were never made the subject of criminal 
proceedings. For illustration: if a man had proclaimed at a public county 
meeting that the Member representing that county in the House of Commons 
had murdered his father, no criminal proceedings could be instituted against 
him for so infamous an accusation; it would be necessary to proceed against 
him by a civil action. Why make this distinction ?—for words spoken were as 
calculated to make a breach of the peace as words written and printed. For 
words merely spoken, no reparation could be obtained unless by a civil pro- 
cess—unless reflections were made upon a man’s professional character, or you 
accused him of having a contagious disease. (Laughter.) A man might be 
called a liar or a scoundrel, and he had no remedy; but simply assert that he 
had got the hooping-cough or the measles, and the case was immediately 
altered. ( Laughter.) 

Proceedings, indeed, might by the present law be instituted in the 
Eccles‘astical Court; but the only penalty that could be enforced by 
that Cour: was making the defamer do penance in a white sheet, and 
even that would be abolished by the bill before the House of Commons 
for abolishing the Ecclesiastical Courts. With regard to libels of a 
personal character, that was considered as a libel which had a tendency 
to bring an individual into contempt, odium, or ridicule. He was not 
sure whether even a caricature ought not to be considered libellous, In 
the case of an ex officio information filed against the Liberator news- 
paper in 1704, Chief Justice Holt said, that it was considered libellous 
to reflect upon the Administration of the day; and Hawkins, in his 
Pleas of the Crown, delivered a similar opinion. In fact, there was no 
law that authorized the discussion of the conduct of Government. The 
plea of truth in justification of libel on an indictment was the subject of 
anojher strange anomaly— 

The Criminal Law Commissioners had given it as their opinion, that in order 
to make a libel indictable, it must be false as well as libellous. In 1702, Lord 
Holt had laid dowa the law down to the same effect. It had, however, been 





THANKS TO THE Forces IN CHINA. 

The Duke of Wetuineron called upon the House of Lords, on 
Tuesday, to express its approbation of the services of the Fleet and 
Army employcd in the late operations in China. He minutely reca- 
pitulated the historical facts ; confining himself to those operations which 
took place after the breaking off of the negotiations in January 1841, and 
beginning therefore with the attack upon Canton by the combined sea and 
land forces, on the 20th February. Here commenced a series of ope- 
rations which were really quite surprising; of which he believed there 
was no example in the military and naval history of this country, or 
any other— 

“Our Fleet and Army have been maneuvering on the rivers and coasts of 
China, and defending themselves against large bodies of the enemy in the 
ficld; and at the same time attacking fortified positions, some of which were 
deserving’the name of citadels ; and they have performed these maneuvres with 
the utmost facility, and with uniform success: and they have done this, my 
Lords, how? By the activity, euergy, aud zeal of the officers, petty officers, 
and seamen of the Navy, in marking out the spots at which the large ships were 
to take their station with a view to the operations to be carried on, and to enable 
the Admiral and the General to combine these operations. We have seen the 
fleet attacking strong forts, built of masonry, and well provided with ordnance; 
whilst the army, being landed at a spot previously agreed upon, has assisted 
the fleet in its operations; and the success of their combined efforts has been 
uniform, and I must say, wonderful.” 

The Duke successively described the nature of the operations at 
Amoy, Kolangsu, Chusan, (second capture,) Chinhae, Ningpo, Chapoo, 
Wosung, the occupation of the Yang-tse-kiang at the crossing of the 
Grand Canal, and the taking up a position at Nankin, which led to 
the final negotiations. The conduct of the Army itself was most praise- 
worthy— 

“I have every reason to believe that those engaged in this service displayed 
uncommon proofs of discipline and good order—I mean, of course, both fleet 
and army. I have read several accounts of the sobriety which they observed, 
avoiding that great temptation in war, the use of spirituous liquors; and I have 
heard and read with great satisfaction, that they treated their enemies on all 
occasions with the utmost humanity, so much so, that I understand the feeling 


canot look upon them as enemies.’ ” 

The Duke explained, that Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane could not 
be included in the vote of thanks, because he was necessarily detained 
at an important position at the mouth of the Canton River, away from 
the scenes of actual operations; and he mentioned with respect Sir Le 
Fleming Senhouse, who died of fatigue during the attack on Canton. 
The Duke moved the following resolutions— 

“ That the thanks of this House be given to Lieutent-General Sir Hugh 
Gough, Baronet, G.C.B., Vice- Admiral Sir W. Parker, G.C.B., and Commo- 
dore Sir Gordon Bremer, K.C.B., for the distinguished skill, intrepidity, and 
indefatigable zeal with which they have conducted the combined operations of 
her Majesty’s naval and military forces on the coasts and on the inland waters 
of China; whereby a series of brillant and unvaried successes has been con- 
cluded by an honourable peace on the terms proposed by her Majesty. 

“ That the thanks of this House be given to Major-General Lord Saltoun, 
K.C.B., Major-General George Burrell, C.B., Major-General Sir Robert Bart- 
ley, K.C.B., Major-General Sir James Holmes Schoedde, K.C.B., and the 
other officers of the Navy, Army, and Royal Marines, including those in the 
service of the East India Company, both European and Native, tor the energy, 
ability, and gallantry with which they have executed the various services which 
they have been called upon to perform. 

“ That this House doth acknowlege and highly approve the gallantry, disci- 
pline, and uniform good conduct displayed by the petty officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers, and men, of the Navy, Army, and Royal Marines, including the 
troops in the service of the East India Company, both European and Native ; 
the cordial good feeling which has subsisted between all the branches of the 
united services; and the honourable emulation exhibited by all in the discharge 
of the various duties required by the peculiar nature of the operations to be 
performed; and that the same be communicated te them by the commanders 
of the several ships and corps; who are respectively desired to thank them for 
their gallant behaviour.” 

He also moved, that the Lord Chancellor be requested to communi- 
cate the foregoing resolutions to the officers named. 

The Earl of AucKLAND seconded the motion ; remarking that he him- 
self had appointed Sir Hugh Gough and Sir William Parker. And he 
said a word for the devotion and gallantry of the Sepoys; whom the 
Duke of WELLINGTON apologized for not mentioning more particularly ; 
an omission which he supplied by praising the conduct of a company of 
Bengal Sepoys at Canton, whose guns were unusable from the wet, and 
they kept a large body of Chinese at bay with the bayonet. 

The motion had the concurrence of the Marquis of LANDSDOWNE, 
Lord BrovaHam, (who said that the Duke of Wellington’s panegyrie 
would be more valued than the votes of both Houses of Parliament,) 
the Earl of Happineron, (who put in a word for the crews of the East 
India Company’s steamers,) the Earl of Minto, and the Earl of ABER- 
DEEN; the Earl of Aberdeen, speaking in terms of warm commenda- 
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tion of Sir Henry Pottinger’s services, which had been alluded to by 
Lord Lansdowre; but the Duke of WeLLINGTON explained that they 
could not be included in the vote, which was limited to the naval and 
military services. 

The resolutions were carried unanimously. 

The same resolutions were moved in the House of Commons by Lord 
Sranwey, (as Secretary at War,) with a similar statement. He re- 
marked at the outset, that the motion was totally divested of a party 
character, for the three officers who had the chief conduct of the opera- 
tions were all selected by the late Ministers. Alluding to the remark- 
ably effective combination of sea and land forces, he observed, that the 
operations at Canton, though of a military character, were not con- 
ducted exclusively by military means— 

“ On the contrary, as well on this as on every subsequent occasion, there 
appears to me to have been among all the troops engaged, ef every description, 
an alacrity to forget all the peculiarities of their respective services, and cor- 
dially, sedulously, and willingly to devote themselves to the service of the 
Crown and of their country, in whatever capacity and under whatever circum- 
stances their services might be called for.” 

The motion was seconded by Lord PALMERsTON; who claimed a share 
of the credit for Lord Auckland: and he remarked, that although Mr. 
Canning had ridiculed the idea of sending out “ sixteen thousand 
bayoneted philosophers,” the humanity and forbearance of our troops 
had mainly contributed to the success of the military operati ns. The 
motion was supported by Sir Cuartes Napier, who said that the skill 
displayed by Sir William Parker was unequalled in the naval history of 
the country ; Sir Grorce Sraunron, who looked with satisfaction to 
the prospect of introducing Christianity into the Chinese empire; Sir 
Rosert Inctis, who observed, speaking of the peace, that, as Christian 
legislators, they ought to express their gratitude to that Great Source 
from which all blessings are derived, though it could not decorously be 
put to the vote; and Mr, Hume, who asked why Sir Henry Pottinger 


Was omitted ? 

Sir Ropert PEeEx said, that it was of great importance in such matters 
to adhere strictly to precedent, or else every omission that happened to 
be made in such a vote would imply censure; and the House ought to 
pause before it, for the first time, established a precedent of including 
diplomatic services in a vote of the kind— 

“TI can well enter into the feelings of this distinguished man—distinguished 
not only for his civil qualifications, but for his military service—when he sees 
this public acknowledgment of the brilliant achievements of his brothers in 
arms, and feels that he cannot partake in the thanks of Parliament. Asa 
aga the entire approbation which her Majesty’s Government entertains of 

ir Henry Pottinger’s services, and of the confidence which we place in him, 
i may say, that finding him appointed by our predecessors, we took the earliest 
opportunity of assuring him that any position of public confidence connected 
with her Majesty’s service in China was entirely at hiscommand. Finding Sir 
Henry Pottinger in office in China, we entreated him to give to the public the 
advantage of his services, by continuing in a position to conduct the affairs of 
Great Britain in that quarter of the globe. I fear that his answer will be in 
the negative. He has this excuse, that such has been his devotion to the 
public service, that for the last forty-six or forty-seven years he has been em- 

loyed in India, and yet in all that period has only been absent one year and a 
Pat We have, however, entreated him to remain until we can benefit by his 
opinions and advice upen many important matters connected with the adjust- 
ment of our future relations with China; and I assure the honourable gentle- 
man, that if Sir Henry Pottinger will recall his decision and remain perma- 
nently in China, he will possess the entire confidence of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and we should think that we had succeeded in making the arrangement 
of all others the most beneficial to the country.” 

The resolutions were agreed to; and the Speaker was directedto com- 
municate them to the several commanding-officers whose names were 


included in them. 
Forcep Excuequer Bitts CoMPENSATION. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, the CHANCELLOR of the Ex- 
CHEQUER stated the views of Government with respect to the compen- 
sation for the holders of the forged Exchequer Bills put in circulation 
by Beaumont Smith, and his accomplices Solari and Rapallo; and he 
called upon Parliament to give effect te those views. He incorporated 
with the exposition of his own opinion, a summary of the conclusions 
arrived at by the Commission of Inquiry; whose report, he said, had 
materially affected the objections which he at first entertained to making 
compensation— 

The Commissioners had to report “concerning the manner of the issue, cir- 
culation, deposit, or possession, of every such document, and especially in what 
manner the owners or holders of such documents received the same, whether 
in exchange for other bi!ls, and if so, in what manner such exchange was made ; 
or whether by purchase in open market or otherwise, and if so, at what rate of 

urchase ; or whether by way of deposit as securities for loans of money, and 
if so, at what rate of interest and for what time such loans were made; and 
whether such loans were renewed, and if so, how often and for what time; 
and also, whether the owners or holders of such documents received the same 
in the usual course of business, and whether they employed any and what 
means of inquiry into the genuineness of such documents.” The claimants 
had been divided by the Commissioners into four classes. The first of these 
comprised the great bulk of the holders of those forged bills, who had become 
so in the usual course of business, and without knowledge or suspicion that 
the bills were other than genuine, or had been improperly obtained. The 
amount claimed by these was 187,000/. They were entitled to the favourable 
consideration of the House. ‘The second class included parties whose united 
claims amounted to 49,000/.; and of these the Commissioners said, as of the 
preceding class, that they had become the holders of the bills in the usual 
course of business, and without any knowledge or suspicion that they were 
other than genuine, or had been improperly obtained; and, while they had cast 
some doubt upon them, implying a comparatively less degree of caution than 
the others, they added, “If that question were left to our judgment, we should 
decide that there is not, upon the whole, sufficient grounds for such an imputation 
against either of them.” In this view of the Commissioners he felt bound to con- 
cur. The third class consisted of Messrs Ransom, who claimed 22,0002, and 
Messrs. Price and Co., who claimed 26,000/.; and they had used sti!l less can- 
tion. But there is a difference in the practice of the City and the West-end 
banking-houses ; the latter often making advances on Exchequer Bills which 
would be refused in the City. Messrs. Ransom had known Solari for twenty 
years, and he had at times deposited valuable property with them. Rapallo 
afterwards appeared as the agent of Solari’s widow. Price and Co. had made 


advances under circumstances which would cause a refusal by banks in the City; 
but that, he would submit, would not justify their exclusion from the general 
rule to which he had referred, or the stamping 
geuce or the want of proper caution, 


them with a charge ot negli- 
With respect to the fourth class, the 


























case was different; Rapallo and Solari, unaided, could never have effected their 
frauds upon this great scale. They had placed bills to the amount of many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds in the hands of Morgan, and as much more 
in the hands of Mariner. 

The result of all was, that forged Exchequer Bills to the amount of 
377,000/. were put into circulation, and formed the subject of the inves- 
tigation by the Commissioners, Of these there were bills to the amount 
of 262,000/. for which he thought the public were justly called upon to 
provide. Mr. Goulburn cited several moral reasons for that conclu- 
sion— 

The House should bear in mind, that these transactions arose in a crime 
committed in a public department; that it was from a Government office these. 
bills were issued ; that the man by whom they were issued was the Govern- 
ment officer at the head of one branch of that department; that that officer was 
in possession of the papers, the engravings, and the water-marks used in ge- 
nuine bills; that he also possessed the seal usually put to them; and that it was 
he who put the written numbers to them. In fact, the only part of these 
bills which could be called a forgery, was the signature of the Comptroller-Gene- 
ral; and as the law at that time stood, that signature could be legally put by his 
deputy. The bills then came out in almost all respects as genuine ; having no- 
thing in the paper, the engraving, the water-mark, the seal, and the signature, 
by which the most cautious and intelligent persons could tell the difference be- 
tween a forged and a genuine bill. The Commissioners stated, “ it was almost 
impossible that any of these instruments should bave awakened (so far as their 
——— was concerned) the suspicions of those to whom they were 
olfered. 

He concluded by moving, “ That her Majesty be enabled to direct 
an issue of Exchequer Bills, to the amount of 262,000/. to replace others 
which had been forged and got into the hands of dona fide holders.” 

A desultory debate arose on the proposition; which was, however, 
directly opposed by no one. Mr. Witit1am WiLi1AMs objected, that the 
Commissioners had not made the inquiry sufficiently searching thus to 
act on their report; and he cited several questions which they had noé 
put to the witnesses, to prove his position. He alleged, that in some of 
the cases in which compensation was to be given, there had been cul- 
pable negligence. And he declared, such had been the negligence of 
the officials, that there was no course for the security of the public but 
the funding of all Exchequer Bills; a course recommended by the 
fact that the Chancellor of the Exchequer pays three per cent interest 
in the market, while bills bearing his own private signature could 
readily be discounted at two per cent. Colonel SisrHorr recom- 
mended that part of the deficiency should be made good by Lord Mont- 
eagle, and that an humble address should be presented to the Queen 
to remove him from office. Mr. Hume called for further information, 
which he believed to be in the possession of Government; but contended 
for compensation, on account of the apparently genuine character of the 
documents. Mr. Rornuck asked whether the forgeries had not taken 
place during six months’ absence of Lord Monteagle? A question which 
Mr. GouLBurn said it was impossible to answer; but Mr. Francis 
THORNHILL BarinG afterwards said that returns moved for by Lord 
Monteagle proved the contrary. Some members objecting to the ob- 
scurity which involved the release of Rapallo and the whole law pro- 
ceedings, Mr. GouLburn said, that Government had acted on the ad- 
vice of those by whom the prosecution was conducted; and that 
Government had withheld no information. He also stated, that assets 
in the possession of parties to the fraud would be appropriated; though 
they were inccnsiderable. From the precautions that were now taken, 
under the recommendation of the Commission, he felt assured that no 
frauds of the kind would ever take place in the department again. It 
was intended to issue 262,000/. Exchequer Bills as compensation for 
the forged Exchequer Bills, with interest from the time at which they 
were signed. 

The Heuse went into Committee, and the resolution was agreed to. 

MIscELLANEOUS. 

Distress AT PatsLeEy. Oa Tuesday, Mr. WaLtace nominated the 
following Committee to inquire into the distress at Paisley— 

Mr. Wallace, Lord Robert Grosvenor, Mr. Manners Sutton, Mr. Fox Maule;. 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Mr. Young, Mr. Patrick Stewart, Mr. Hastie, Mr. 
Pringle, Mr. Smollett, Mr. Horsman, Mr. Duncan, Mr. Acland, Mr. Colqu- 
houn, and Mr. Wyse. 

HEALTH AND IMPROVEMENT OF Towns. Mr. Mackinnon obtained 
leave, on Tuesday, to introduce a bill to improve the health of towns, 
by preveuting interments within their precincts; Sir James GRAHAM 
threatening the future opposition of Government, on account of the 
details of the measure. 

Tue Bank Cuarter. The Duke of WELLINGTON stated, on Monday, 
in reply to Lord MonTEAGLE, that it was not the intention of Govern- 
ment to introduce any measure for the alteration of the Bank Charter, 
or on the subject of banking, during the present session. A continua- 
tion of the act by which the operation of the Usury-laws was relaxedas 
to bills of three months’ date was, however, contemplated. A similaz 
intimation was made in the House of Commons by Sir Robert PEEL. 


Tue Inp1sn Army. The motion of thanks to the forces in Af- 
ghanistan, in both Houses, has been postponed from Thursday last to 
Monday next, in order to the reading of the voluminous papers. 


Scinpe. In answer to Sir T. E. CoLenrooke, on Monday, Sir RoBeRT 
PEEL said, that by the treaty of 1833, the Ameers of Scinde became 
bound, not only to assist us in the Afghan war, but they were not to 
conclude any treaty with any other power without first communicating 
with our Government. The Ameers had been charged with infringing 
the spirit of the treaty ; and a communication had been made to them by 
the Indian Government, which communication was intended to form 
the basis of a new treaty. By the last Indian mail, they had received 
accounts from the Bombay Government, which intimated a confident 
expectation that the Aiueers would accept the communication made to 
them, and that a new treaty would soon be concluded with them. 


BritisH Prisoners IN Boxuara. In reply to Dr. BowrixG, on 
Wednesday, Sir Ropert Peet said, that a despatch received from 
Colonel Sheil, and dated Tehran, the 12th November last, with a post- 
script dated the 23d, left no doubt that Colonel Stoddart and Captain 
Conolly had been murdered at Bokhara. Government were also in- 
formed that the representative of the Emperor of Russia had exerted 
all the influence he possessed with the Ameer in order to save tLe 
lives of two British subjects, but unfortunately without success. 
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The Court. 


THE Queen and Prince Albert, accompanied by the Prince of Wales 
and the Princess Royal, and attended by the suite, arrived in town yes- 
terday, from Windsor Castle, by the Great Western Railway, and 
repaired to Buckingham Palace; where it is understood that the Queen 
will remain until after the birth of the next royal infant. 

The Jast week of the Court life at Windsor was marked by no 
occurrence. 

Prince George of Cambridge returned to town on Saturday, from a 
visit to the Queen Dowager at Canford House. 


The Metropolis. 


A special meeting of the Court of Commissioners of Sewers was held 
at Guildhall on Tuesday, to consider a motion by Sir Peter Laurie on 
the subject of wood-paving. He moved, “ That it is the opinion of the 
Court that the wood-pavement in the Poultry is dangerous and incon- 
venient to the public, and ought to be at once taken up aad replaced 
with granite-paving.” He said, a strong point in favour of his motion 
was, that Mr. Prosser, the Secretary to the Metropolitan Wood-paving 
Company, had admitted that wood-paving was unsuitable unless pitched 
and sanded over. Among other arguments, he stated that the Re- 
corder, Sheriff Pilcher, and others, make a circuit through streets paved 
with granite, in order to avoid the wood; and he asserted that it would 
take 24,000,000/. to pave London with wood. Mr. R. L. Jones moved 
“the previous question”; and after a debate, the amendment was 
carried, by a large majority. 





The hearing of Income-tax appeals for the City of London closed at 
Basinghall Street on Tuesday. The last batch of appeals was made by 
the professional residents of Sergeants Inn; who, as might have been 
expected, were victorious. The Board of Commissioners had sat to 
hear the City appeals for three months. 


Judgment was delivered by the Lord Chancellor on Saturday in the 
ease of the Queen versus Lord Canterbury ; who had presented a peti- 
tion to the Crown requesting compensation for damage done to his fur- 
niture, books, and other property, by the fire which destroyed,the two 
Houses of Parliament; and the case came before the Lord Chancellor 
on demurrer by the Attorney-General. The Lord Chancellor quoted 
passages from various law authorities, which showed, that if a fire 
occurred through the negligence of the owner of a house, and the 
property of another was injured, the owner was liable; but not if the 
fire happened by the conduct of a stranger. If the accident were in- 
evitable, the party was not liable; and the owner was also exempt if the 
cause of fire were beyond his control. In the present case, the fire 
occurred in the time of a previous Sovereign; so that if even he were 
liable, the present Sovereign would not be so. Further, the subordi- 
nate servants through whose negligence the fire occurred were ap- 
pointed, not by the Crown, but by the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests. The Lord Chancellor held that the demurrer must be allowed. 

At the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Saturday, Lord Denman gave 
judgment in the case of Badger and Cartwright, two Magistrates of 
Dudley in Staffordshire, before whom Arthur George O'Neil, a Chartist 
preacher, was brought up on a charge of seditious practices, in August 
Jast. O'Neil was required to find two sureties of 100/. each for his 
appearance to take his trial; and two persons properly qualified were 
tendered to the Magistrates as his bail, but were refused, on the ground 
that they had attended Chartist meetings. The two Magistrates as- 
signed no other reasons, though they stated that they had other rea- 
sons. A rule fora criminal information was then filed against the two 
Magistrates for refusing to take bail; and in the discussion on showing 
cause against it, the alarming and disturbed state of the neighbourhood 
at the time was pleaded by them in extenuation of their conduct. 
Lord Denman considered the conduct of the Magistrates reprehensible, 
and such as to justify the application ; but, inasmuch as they acted solely 
with a view to the preservation of the peace, he discharged the rule, 
but ordered them to pay the costs. 

Cannell, the hero of the tragi-comedy at the Auction Mart Tavern, 
was finally examined at the Mansionhouse on Saturday. The evidence 
of Jones, the kitchen-:maid, which had been produced on his behalf to 
show that a close familiarity had subsisted between him and Mrs, 
Magnus, was now partly contradicted. Henry Chapman, a Police con- 
stable, repeated what Cannell had said to him after he was appre- 
hended— 

Among other things, he exclaimed, “ I can’t think where my senses could be, 
to shoot a woman whom I loved, and who had been so kind to me”; adding 
at the same time, “ She was very obstinate, and would not let me fasten the 
gate.” On the same occasion, too, he said, “ She was fastening the door of the 
cellar when 1 drew the pistol and shot her. She fell down, and I instantly 
threw the pistol from my hand and cut my own throat with the knife ”; which 
was afterwards found, wet with blood. 

He told nothing to the Policeman about the familiarity with Mrs. 
Magnus; untess he alluded to it in the remark that he would not say 
any thing as to the provocation until he knew the fate of the woman. 
Cannell was committed for trial. 

At Marylebone Police-office, on Monday, a lady waited on Mr. Raw- 
linson to ask advice: she was the mother of a young lady whom the 
inveigler of governesses recently exposed by the Times had endea- 
voured toentrap. The Magistrate advised her to lay the facts before the 
editor of that paper, and she accordingly made a statement to the reporter. 
About twelve-months back, the lady advertised inthe Times for a situa- 
tion for her daughter; and she received a note purporting to be from 
Mrs. Dalton, inviting the young lady to an interview at a house in 
Marlborough Square, Chelsea. The young lady went, but accompanied 
by her mother; and saw both Mr. and Mrs. Dalton. The gentleman 
invited them to dinner, to meet a Mr. Meves, before whom he wished 
the young lady to play on the pianoforte. They met, not Mr. Meves, 
with whom the mother had been acquainted, but a young gentleman 
named St. Felix ; who took an opportunity of telling the mother, “ that 
Mr. Dalton was a madman, but that he was not so much mad as vicious; 
and that it was not a fit place for her daughter to be in”; adding, how- 
ever, that Mrs, Dalton was a respectable woman. A strange scene en- 
sued— 





“ Mr. St. Felix was beginning to play and sing, when, just at the moment, 
Mr. Dalton rushed in in a very great passion, swearing that he would have no 
strangers in his house, and that his piano should not be played upon. Mr. St. 
Felix, addressing him, said, ‘ How dare you ask respectable women here to 
insult them ?’ when he directly screamed and called ‘ Murder!’ and ‘ Police!” 
he ran out of the room, and shut himself up in the kitchen; and my daughter, 
owing to the fright into which she had been thrown, went into hysterics. As 
soon as she recovered she and I left the house.” 

Last week the lady advertised again; and her advertisement was an- 
swered by a note, inviting further particulars, to be addressed to Mrs. 
Dalton, care of Mr. Martin, solicitor, 45, London Street, Fitzroy Square : 
and on Sunday last, between nine and ten at night, Mr. Dalton calledin 
person on the young lady’s mother. Telling him that she knew him, 
she desired him to leave the house; which hedid. He is of middle 
height, between forty-five and fifty years of age, ‘* shabby genteel” in 
dress, and rheumatic in gait. 

Two more of those cases which it is as difficult as it is odious to re- 
port have occurred at the Police-offices. In one, an elderly person who 
ealls himself Simpson, but who has been said to be a Baronet, a “ Sir 
F——,” and Stacey, butler to Sir Frederick Roe, have been committed 
from Mar]borough Street Police-office for trial at the Central Criminal 
Court. ; 

Mr. Joshua Jones Ashley, a member of the Junior United Service 
and several other clubs, and formerly one of the members of the firm of 
Ashley and Son, the bankers and army-agents of Regent Street, was 
charged at Marlborough Street, on Thursday, with stealing plate from 
the club; and he was remanded for a week. 


The WYProbinees. 


We can confirm the statement in the Mail to the effect that Mr. At- 
torney-Genera] Smith is about to enter Parliament as Member for the 
Borough of Ripon; the declining health of Admiral Sir George Cock- 
burn being a sufficient reason for his resignation. Ripon is a close 
Borough, under the dominion of the Robinson family. It gives Lord 
De Grey’s eldest brother his title, and is now destined to give his At- 
torney-General a seat in Parliament.—Dudlin Monitor. 

Mr. Peter Ainsworth, in reply to the requisition of 541 of the electors 
of Bolton, who called upon him to resign his seat in consequence of his 
recent refusal to act with the Anti-Corn-law League, has addressed to 
them a letter, in which he says—‘ I have received your requisi- 
tion, calling upon me to resign my seat for the borough of Bolton. 
I must at once decline complying with your request, as I have not 
* violated any of my public pledges’ on the subject of the Corn-laws, 
nor acted in any way which ought to forfeit the confidence reposed in 
me at the last election.” 





The annual meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce took 
place on Monday; when a long report was presented exhibiting a num- 
ber of statisticai details on the state of trade for the past year, and illus- 
trating the impolicy of restrictions on commerce; the Sugar-duties oc- 
cupying a prominent place. A discussion followed, Free Trade still 
being the predominant subject. 

The distress at Stourbridge is stated to have become so alarming, that 
numbers are subsisting on turnips alone. From a field belonging to 
Thomas Pargeter, Esq. as many as from five to six tons a week have been 
taken for several weeks past; nor does he think it expedient to attempt 
to put a stop to the peculation.— Worcester Journal, 


IRELAND. 

Mr. George Alexander Himilton was on Friday elected as Repre- 
sentative for the University of Dublir, in the room of Judge Jackson. 
There was no opposition. Mr. Hamilton spoke at great length on the 
Education and Maynooth questions, ia opposition to the policy adopted 
by the Government on those subjects. 

I regret to announce the death of Sir John Newport, Bart., which 
took place on Thursday evening, (the 9th,) at his seat, Newpark, near 
Waterford, for which city he had been long the zealous and faithful 
representative. Sir John had reached a very advanced age; but his 
attachment to his country, and his anxiety for her welfare, remained 
as ardent as ever up to the latest hour of his existence. Sir John New- 
port was a genuine Irish Whig, and through his long political career 
his course had been distinguished by manliness and consistency.— 
Dublin Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle. 


HMiscellaneous. 

We have heard that her Majesty has been pleased to grant the Mar- 
chioness Wellesley apartments in Hampton Court Palace, as a mark of 
Royal favour. Her Ladyship’s health has much improved, and it is 
expected she will resume her duties as one of the Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber of her Majesty the Queen Dowager.—Standard. 

Lord John Russell has been indisposed within these last few days, 
from the effects of a cold. He is now better. 

Mr. Charies Villiers has written a letter to the Morning Post, de- 
nying the assertion of a correspondent, that he had said something on 
the subject of the Corn-laws calculated to instigate men to acts of vio- 
lence and crime— 

“ If L have ever spoken of the influence of violence and fear upon the Legis- 
lature, it has been invariably in reprobation of its practice, too frequent of late, 
of conceding great measures of justice under such circumstances, and refusing 
them under every other. With regard to the authority that your correspon 
dent mentions for his statement in a person whom he styles an Anti-Corn- 
law lecturer, {a Mr. Duffy, we believe] upon inquiring of the Committee of 
the League now sitting at the Crown and Anchor, London, I am informed 
that be is no lecturer connected with their body, but a person chiefly known 
as interrupting their proceedings in the country; and, upon inquiry of Mr. 
Milner Gibson, whom your correspondent asserts to have been present when. 
this supposed lecturer made the statement in question, and to have highly a 
proved of it, he says it is utterly untrue, and that, like myself, he hears of t 
statement for the first time this day!” 


The Witness announces that the Stewarton case has been carried by 
appeal to the House of Lords. 

An order has issued from the Horse Guards that nearly sixty regi- 
ments of the line be reduced to their original establishment, 740 rank 
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The treaty recently concluded between Great Britain and Russia is 
rather one of navigation than of commerce. It may be briefly described 
as placing the vessels of each country on a footing of equality, with re- 
spect to matters of navigation and customs, in entering the ports of the 
other. The leading provisions are these. A reciprocal freedom of naviga- 
tion is agreed upon between the two countries in all parts of their domi- 
nions where navigation and commerce are permitted to the ships and 
subjects of other nations. The ships of the two nations are to be mutually 
subjected to no higher duties than those imposed on national vessels, 
entering or departing from the ports of either country: and British and 
Russian ships and their cargoes, arriving from other countries than 
those of the contracting parties, shall be admitted on payment of the 
same duties as the country to which they belong would demand for 
them. All productions of the soil, industry, and art of Russia and 
England respectively, may hereafter be exported or imported by British 
or Russian vessels, under the same circumstances and with the same 
privileges as are enjoyed by vessels on entering or departing from 
their own national ports. All articles which are not the productions of 
the soil, industry, and art of the two countries, which may be legally 
imported, shall pay no higher duties, whether conveyed in English or 
Russian ships, than would be demanded from them at their own ports. 
Other details are conceived in the same spirit. Russian commerce is to 
enjoy the same privileges in the British East Indies as are enjoyed by the 
subjects of the most favoured nations, The duration of the present 
treaty is to be tenyears, and further until twelve months after each 
party shall have given notice of its intention to put an end thereto, each 
party reserving to itself the right to give such notice at the expiration 
of nine years. Supplementary articles agree that the special stipula- 
tions granted in favour of Norway and Sweden shall not apply to the 
relations established by this treaty between Russia and England; and 
enumerate several exemptions, immunities, and privileges, as excep- 
tions to the provisions of the treaty, all of which are of trifling im- 
portance. 

The Morning Chronicle gives the substance of a letter from the 
Foreign Secretary on the new treaty with China— 
“A letter has been published, addressed by the Earl of Aberdeen to the 


Chairman of the East India and China Association, stating, that although her | 


Majesty has been pleased to ratify the treaty signed by Sir Henry Pottinger, 
it would be inconsistent with the general practice officially to make known the 
contents of that treaty until her Majesty’s ratification shall have been ex- 
changed against the ratification of the Emperor of China, as the treaty cannot 
be considered to be formally concluded until that exchange has taken place. 
Lord Aberdeen, however, regrets the less that he is precluded from giving offi- 
cially the information required, as the accounts contained in the public prints 
of the negotiations in China are substantially correct. His Lordship adds, that 
he trusts the stipulations of the treaty, and the arrangements which have yet 
to be made for giving full effect to it, will place the intercourse between the 
two countries on a satisfactory footing. Her Majesty’s Government, he says, 
will spare no exertion to protect and promote the ‘legal trade’ of her Majesty’s 
subjects resorting to China; but they feel that the advantages which her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects may derive from the trade with China must, after all, depend 
in a great degree on the manner in which that trade shall be conducted by the 
parties who may be engaged in it. And her Majesty’s Government, therefore, 
call the attention of all such parties to the expediency of impressing upon 
those whom they may employ, that, at the commencement of the new era 
which is about to open to British trade in China, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the feelings and the prejudices of the Chinese authorities and people 
should, as far as possible, be respected, and that every endeavour should be 
made ‘to conciliate the good-will of the inhabitants of the country, and to in- 
spire them with a favourable opinion of the British character.’” 


The Morning Herald learns from “a respectable and well-informed 
source,” that French diplomacy in Brazil has accomplished the following 
arrangements— 

“The disputed boundary-line between Brazil and French Guiana has to 
be settled by the cession to France of eighty leagues of the Brazilian terri- 
tory. The marriage of the Prince de Joinville with the Princess Januaria is 
resolved on; and, as by the law of Brazil, that Princess cannot leave the em- 

ire until her Imperial brother shall have issue of his own to the Crown, the 
Prince de Joinville will be appointed Governor of French Guiana, and reside 
in the province of Brazil nearest to that French colony. It is proposed that a 
corps d’armée shall be stationed in French Guiana to give éclat to the Royal 
Government, and to aid in such other purposes as events may render advan- 
tageous to French interest in South America.” 

The Petrel packet, which brings intelligence from Rio de Janeiro, 
that Mr. Ellis, the British Envoy, had an audience of the Emperor on 
his birthday, the 2d December, brings also the statement, that “ the Cap- 
tain of the British sloop of war Partridge seems to have given great 
offence, and to have occasioned much irritation in the breasts of the 
Brazilians, by an attempt to seize a Portuguese brig, suspected of being 
a slaver, in the port of Macabé, and threatening to fire on the town if 
she was not given up; although the authorities on shore assured him 
that, if engaged in the slave-trade, she would be dealt with according 
to law.” 


At the monthly renewal of the Bureaux in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, on Friday, out of the eighteen appointments of nine Chair- 
men and nine Secretaries, Ministers secured sixteen. These Bureaux 
will have to report upon the Budget and the Secret Police Fund. 


The Spanish Government has yielded in the contest with France; 
and the fact is thus announced by the Wessager— 

“The King’s Government having demanded of the Spanish Government 
the disavowal of the imputation made by the Ex~-Political Chief of Barcelona, 
M. Gutierrez, against the French Consul, M. de Lesseps, the official Gazette 
of Madrid, of the 10th instant, contains this disavowal, under the form of a 
letter addressed to the Minister of the Interior by the Minister of War, and of 
which the last paragraph is couch d in the following terms— 

“Consequently the Government of her Majesty, which ever acts with 
justice and impartiality, deems it just to declare that the assertion of the Poli- 
tical Chief was not accurate, and had not, without doubt, any other founda- 
tion than the rumours circulated by persons flying from Barceloua—rumours 
which the inquiries of the Captain-General had dissipated.’ ” 

Another concession made by the Spanish Government has been to re- 











mit the remainder of the war-contribution which had been demanded of | 
; au centre. 


the city of Barcelona, and of which only a small portion had been paid. 
The continued endeavours to enforce the impost had kept the place in 
an increasing ferment of discontent. 


By the Lisbon ma‘l of the 6th, we have accounts of serious dis- 


turbances in Oporto, resulting from the collection of the decima and 
other taxes ; which the inhabitants, in the present distressed state of the 
wine-trade, represent themselves as unable to pay. The troops were 
afraid to act, and they were withdrawn; but as the cause was not 
political, no serious results were expected. The Governor had pro- 
mised to forward a memorial of the people’s grievances to the Govern- 
ment at Lisbon. 


Letters from Constantinople of the 28th announce that a dispute be- 
tween the Porte and the Austrian Government, on the subject of their 
rival steam-navigation companies, had been referred, by mutual con- 
sent, to the arbitration of Sir Stratford Canning. 


It now seems to be certain that Colonel Stoddart, so long a pri- 
soner at Bokhara, but latterly released from actual confinement by the 
Ameer, has perished. In consequence of the intelligence which reached 
Bokhara of the disasters which had befallen our troops in Cabul, the 
chief again threw Colonel Stoddart, together with Captain Conolly, an 
English officer recently arrived at Bokhara, into confinement in the 
house of Topshee Bashee ; where they remained until June. At that 
period, a letter arrived from Akhbar Khan and other chiefs at Cabul, in- 
timating that if the Bokhara chief feared to put the two English officers 
to death, as they had done those at Cabul, he had better deliver them 
up to the writers of the letter. Thus stimulated, the Ameer no longer 
hesitated. On the 13th June 1842, both the cfficers were seized and re- 
moved to the common prison. In stripping Colonel Stoddart, a pencil 
and some papers were discovered round his waist: the Ameer insisted 
upon knowing from whom they were received : Colonel Stoddart reso- 
lutely refused to betray another to the Ameer’s revenge: he was 
beaten with heavy sticks; and this treatment was repeated for two or 
three days, but in vain—no revelation escaped him. Onthe 17th June, 
the Ameer gave orders that Colonel Stoddart should be put to death, in 
the presence of Captain Conolly. They were both led into a small 
square near the prison ; where Colonel Stoddart’s head was cut off; and 
on Captain Conolly’s refusing to embrace Mahomedanism, he also fell 
under the headsman’s knife. ‘Their bodies were buried on the spot, in 
the graves which had been dug in their presence. 





LORD BROUGHAM AND M. DE TOCQUEVILLE 
Translation of a letter from M. De Tocqueville to Lord Brougham. 
“ Paris, 10th February, 

“ My Lord—In presence of an illustrious assembly, before which your Lord- 
ship was well aware that it was not in my power to reply, you lately affirmed 
that 1 had shown marvellous ignorance of the question of the Right of Search. 
Ido not hesitate to appeal, my Lord, to all those who heard my speech in 
France, or who may have read it in England, and I leave them to judge as to 
whether there exists the slightest foundation for this attack. As it cannot be 
supposed that your Lordship, a most distinguished member of the Institute of 
France, is not familiar with the French language, I must conclude that you 
neither heard nor have read my speech, and that an erroneous or imperfect idea 
of it has been conveyed to you. I take the liberty, therefore, of forwarding a 
copy of it to your Lordship. 

“T hope, my Lord, that you will not reject the opportunity now afforded of 
forming a just opinion respecting it. Among other things, you will perceive, 
by perusing it, that the very passages that you misquote, in order to prove that 
Iam unacquainted with the most elementary facts connected with this ques- 
tion, prove that these facts are known to me. If this be true, my Lord, on 
which side, allow me to ask, is this ‘marvellous ignorance’ to be found? The 
courtesy that I always wish to observe, more particularly with respect toa 
foreigner, prevents me from saying more on this head; but I may be permitted 
to assert, without fear of contradiction, that so far from my not having under- 
stood the question of the Right of Search, it is your Lordship who has totally 
misunderstood my speech. 

“If, however, my Lord, you had confined yourself to accusing me of what 
you are pleased to style my ‘marvellous ignorance,’ I should not have thought 
it incumbent on me to reply. But certain journals assert, that you went fur- 
ther, and that you declared, or gave it to be understood, that I, actuated by 
party-spirit, sought to envenom the unhappy differences existing between the 
two nations. 

“ This, my Lord, cannot be allowed to pass as a mere pleasantry ; and although 
your Lordship seems in your own country to have acquired by long habit a 
sort of immunity in the employment of injurious language, it does not follow 
that foreigners must recognize any such privilege. If, then, my Lord, you 
have in reality, which appears doubtful, cast upon me this odicus imputation, 
I must tell you plainly that it isa sheer calumny. It is not true that I en- 
deavoured to increase the mutual irritation between our two countries. I 
flatly deny so hateful a thought. On the contrary, I have, in several parts of 
the speech of which you have spoken without understanding it, said that I 
deeply deplored that irritation, and that my object was to tind a means of 
calming it. My language throughout, I venture to affirm, bears the stamp of 
this conciliatory spirit. I doubt not that, after having read the accompanying 
dccument, you will yourself perceive this truth: but would it not have been 
at once more equitable, and more becoming your Lordship’s high position, to 
have taken the trouble cf making this discovery before you spoke ? 

“T have the honour, &c. ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE.” 

Lord Brougham’s Reply. 
“Grafton Street, 14th February. 

“Lord Brougham presents his compliments to M. de Tocqueville, and he 
begs leave to assure him that he mentioned M. de Tocqueville in his speech 
with great personal respect, while he felt it his duty to expose the very great 
and mischievous errors into which he had fallen—errors which in themselves, 
and in their connexion with the remarks made by M. de Tocqueville upon the 
relations between the two countries, led directly to the support of hostile feel- 
ings, and the greatest danger to peace. 

“Lord Brougham referred to the very passages which he finds given in the 
corrected copy of M. de Tocqueville’s speech, which he has been kind enough 
to send. ‘That correction does not at all remove the impression from Lord 
Brougham’s mind, 

“M. de Tocqueville cannot surely mean by the paragraph in page 11, at 
the foot,* to refer merely to indemnity, as M. Berryer does; first, because it is 

* « Remarquez-le bien ! ces traités ne ressemblent a aucun autre; ils contiennent deur 
mesures tout a fait extraordinaires. 

** D’abord ils dounent 4 la force armee d’une nation le droit exorbitant d’arréter les 
criminels d'une autre nation; et oi cela? Dans les solitudes de \’ocean, 1a of tout 
peut se ire, of tout peut se supposer. 

** Les traités de 1831 et de 1843 contiexnent une disposition tout aussi singuliére, ils ac- 
cordent au tribuual d'une nation le droit de juger uue nation étrangére. (Reclamations 





“MM. BerryeR— Oui, pour lindemuite. 

““M. De Tocquevitie—Voici dans quel cas: si la chose est déniée. (Non, non!) 

“ Eh bien, je dis que des traités d'une espéce si extraordinaire si inouie, si contraire 
aux habitudes de toutes les nations civilisées.”’ &e. 

The words in Italics are not to be found in the report iu the Debats. 
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not in the least applicable to indemnity; and secondly, because without any 
treaty—by the common law of nations—all the questions arising upon indem- 
nity have at all times been judged by the tribunal of the nation doing the in- 
jury; and consequently M. de Tocqueville never could have meant to call any 
such universal and long-established right, ‘ une disposition singuliere extraordi- 
naire inouie.’ But his remark would be perfectly applicable, in all respects, to 
an arrangement by which s/ave-traders should be taken into the port of the 
visiting vessel, and there judged. 

“As to the ignorance of the American treaty of 1823, to which M. de 
Tocqueville says ; he was acquainted with, Lord Brougham retains firmly his 
former opinion, that M. de Tocqueville expressed himeelf i in a manner clearly 
bs show, that he either was not aware of that treaty, or had entirely forgotten 

; because he describes the right of search as unlike any thing ever “before 
pb Bes and wholly extraordinary and unheard of. Now, it is quite immaterial 
whether the American treaty was retained or not, because the fact of America 
having agreed to a right of search much stronger than the one in question, and 
having even pressed the adoption of that right upon England, France, Russia, 
Portugal, Belgium, and Columbia, is a complete proof that there was nothing 
so new and unheard-of in the right now under discussion. M. de Toc queville 
says, ‘these treaties are like none others.’ Is the treaty of 1834 not a treaty, 

though it was not ratified? Is it not a treaty containing right of search ? 
Was not America anxious to ratify it? Did ‘she not ratify it? Was it not 
England that refused the ratification? America signed and ratified a treaty 
containing right of search. England objected toa part of it. This alone pre- 
vented its full ratification and execution. M. de ocqueville seems to assert 
that he was aware of that treaty. It is very extraordinary, then, that he made 
no allusion to it. It was, Lord Brougham will venture to assert, wholly un- 
known to every other person in France until Lord Aberdeen transmitted a 
copy of it, after the debate in the Chamber. But M. de Tocqueville might 
have been expected to know it as having resided in America and visited Eng- 
land. Therefore Lord Brougham regrets that, knowing it, and being the only 
person aware of it, he did not refer toit; and, indeed, Lord Brougham is wholly 
unable to comprehend why he did not, if his desire was to maintain good un- 
derstanding and friendly feelings between the two countries. For certainly 
nothing could have better tended to that most beneficial end, than sh owing the 
French nation that what they were so much offended with, and deemed so in- 
sulting to their flag, had been not only submitted to, but proposed by the 
Americans, whose example the enemies of the treaties 1831-1835 were con- 
stantly citing as a proof that France had been ill-treated. 

“ Lord Brougham has to repeat, that he accompanied his remarks upon M. 
de Tocqueville's conduct with expressions of respect, and even esteem. He 
believed M.de Tocqueville to have been extremely ignorant of the question, 
which is familiar to all lawyers in this country. He supposed him to have 
acted under the influence of party feclings as well as national ones. He fol- 
lowed the example of all times since there were debates in France as well as 
in England; that example having been set him by the statesmen both of France 
and of England, who have never failed, when the occasion required it, to refer 
mutually to what passed in each other's Chambers of Parliament. He is sorry 
that he has given offence to M. de Tocqueville; and he is very far, indeed, from 
desiring to imitate the abusive and unbecoming style of his letter.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The great length to which the Debate of the week has run compe!s the omission or post- 
ponement of many other things. 





The paper on Turnpike Trusts will appear next week. 

Several letters on the Currency lie before us; but it is very doubtful whether we shall 

be able to find room for aay of them. 

Cuaumers to Mr. Coutts of 
One error is impor- 

cease to lament the 


In our number of the 4th we reprinted a letter from Dr. 
Glasgow, and it seems that an incorrect copy had reached us, 
taut: Dr. Caatmers was made to say, that he shall ‘ now 
substitution of poor-relief for moral agents of economical prosperity 

* to lament it. 


”’—instead of 


sayiug that he should ‘ never ceise 





POSTSCRIPT. 


The debate on Lord How1cx’s motion was brought to a close last 
night, with a scene; having been es sae without material change 
in the course of argument on either side, by Sir ANDrew Leira Hay, 
Captain Layarp, Mr. Mark Purtirs, Mr. ‘BROTHERT TON, Mr. Muer 
Gipson, in favour of the motion; and against it by M. RAsHLEIGH, 
Mr. Biackstonre, Mr. Darpy, Lord H. Vane, Mr. Marrartas Art- 
woop, and Lord Francis EGerton. 

It was at this point that the comparative placidity 
was interrupted by a speech from Mr. Conpen, in which, by way of 
empathically marking the urgency of the proposed inquiry, he en- 
deavoured to fix very grave and distinct responsibility on those who 
refused it. In that sense he made an appeal to the landowners—he 
would not call them agriculturists—shipowners might as well be 
called. sailors: he undertook to prove that the Corn-laws 
benefit the agriculturisis properly so called, by showing, that ia De- 
vonshire, Sussex, Wiltshire, and Oxfordshire, the worst distress pre- 
vails; and calling upon Mr. George Bankes by name, he said that 
the labourers in the neighbourhood of his Dorsetshire estate were the 
worst-paid, worst-fed, worst-clad, and most illiterate in the kingdom— 
living worse than paupers and felons. Defending the League from 
attempts to connect it with “an almost maniacal transaction,” (the 
assassination of Mr. Drummond,) he characterized the language lately 
held by Lord Brougham in the House of Lords, if it were truly re- 
ported, as “the ebuilition of an ill-regulated intellect, rather than the 
offspring of a malicious spirit.” He asked Sir Robert Peel what he 
meant to do, with capital melting away, pauperism rapidly increasing, 
and foreign trade declining: everybody saw that he must adopt some 
change of plan; and it was the duty of every independent Member to 
throw on him the individual and personal responsihility of the present 
state of affairs—a responsibility, of course, arising from his position: he 
had the privilege of resigning office 

Mr. George Bankes rose, but gave way to Sir Ropert Peet; who, ina 
state of excitement shared by the House, accused Mr, Cobden of holding 
him individually and personally responsible for the distress of the country : 
he had said so before at the conference of the Anti-Corn-law League: 
but, added Sir Robert, (his voice almost drowned in the loud, recurrent 
cheering, given with peculiar emphasis on the Ministerial side)—* Be 
the consequences of these insinuations what they may—(. 1 long burst of 
cheers)—never will I be influenced by menaces such as these—(An- 
other burst)—to hold language or adopt a course which I consider in the 
slightest degree inconsistent with my public duty.” (Much cheering 


of the discussion 








| ce 
| that Sir Charles Bagot remains in a 


Mr. Cospen said, he did not say personally. Sir Ropert Peet said, 
“ You did, you did.” (Loud cheers : Sir James Graham handed a paper 
to Sir Robert.) He admitted that he was not sure of that phrase; but 
Mr. Cobden held him individually responsible: ‘the honourable gentle- 
man may do so, and he may induce others to hold me individually re- 
sponsible—(A fresh burst of cheers)— but it shall in no way influence 
me in the discharge of my public duty.” (Renewed cheering.) 

Sir Robert Peel then addressed himself to the motion; his foremost 
argument against it being, that it must inevitably be followe od by some 
proposition by Lord How ‘ick—general : ind abstract, and therefore useless ; 
or specific, and therefore interfering with the functions of the Executive 
Government in the management of finance, and rendering it impossible 
for Government to deal with the revenue and the estimates, not yet pro- 
duced. Nothing could more tend to paralyze commerce and aggravate 
the distress, Sir Robert retraced ground mainly anticipated by Sir 
James Graham; repeated his own recent declaration respecting the 
Corn-laws ; and announced, that although the two wars in the East were 
so recently concluded that the full benefit could not be felt, 4,000 troops 
had been withdrawn from Canada, and the naval, military, and civil 
estimates would show * reduction of about $50,000/. ~ the first, he hoped, 
of a series of diminished estimates. He finished by desiring that no 
consideration of party might prevent any one from voting for the motion, 
who thought that it would tend to alleviate the public distress. 

Lord Jonn Russe.t, in a speech whose shortness and comparative 
trivialty is accounted for by his recent indisposition, declared that he 
put no personal construction on Mr. Cobden’s remarks. Mr. CospeEn, 
often interrupted by the SpeAKER, who checked his disposition to 
wander from the mere explanation, averred that by the word “indi- 
vidual” he only designated Sir Robert Peel as the head of the Govern- 
ment; a construction which Sir Roperr Peet accepted. 

Mr. Roeevcx then attacked Mr. Cobden in defence of Lord Broug- 
ham; who had merely exhorted those interested in the success of Corn 
law repeal to separate themselves from the utterers of dangerous 
language. Mr. Roebuck read from the Quarterly Review, (in which Lord 
Brougham had first read it,) the statement of the Reverend Mr. Bailey 
of Sheffield, at the Conference, on the 17th of July, thata nec psa 
had said he would cast lots to take the life of Sir Robert Peel; 
attempt which Mr. Bailey deprecated, but with the remark, that fee 
would shed a tear over Sir Robert Peel’s grave. Such an exhortation 
was “the result of maniacal conduct!” Having told Mr. Cobden in the 
Library that he was going to defend Lord Brougham, the other replied, 
“Do not have anything to do with that atfair—do not mix yourself up 
with it; for if you do, the Corn-law League will go down to Bath and 
turn you out.” He felt nothing but contempt for the announcement. 

Mr. Bankes declared that Mr. Cobden’s account of Dorsetshire was 
unwarranted by the facts. Nothing could so damage the League as 
Mr. Cobden’s speech that night. 

Mr. CospEN explained, that he did not apply the word “ maniacal” 
to Lord Brougham, but to M‘Naughten; and he complained, that 
Mr. Roebuck, towards whom his warning was strictly friendly, repeated 
private conversations, 

Lord Howick replied; Mr. Ferranp withdrew his amendment. The 
House divided; and the motion was rejected, by 306 to 191; majority, 
115. 

Sir James GraAnAM obtained leave to 
tion of electors in England and Wales. 

In the House of Lords, Lord WHarnctirre stated, that 75,0002. had 
been collected under the Queen’s letter, aud 25,000/. by public sub- 
scription. 


brivg in a bill for the registra- 


s Gazette states that Lor 
ve Ionian ‘Saale. 


Last night Seaton is appointed Lord High 


Commissioner of tl 


The Caledonian SJercury announces the death of Lord Abercromby, 
at Airthrey Castle, ia his seventy-fourth year. 

The Caledonian steam-ship brings papers from New York to the 2d 
instant. The Exchequer plan hi id been rejected by the House of Re- 
presentatives, by an over: whelning majority. 
ers from C ieee by the mail of this morning, assure us 
dangerous state. Loyal and 
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| affectionate addresses continue to be presented to him from all parts of 


do not | 


the province; and he has received one from Three Rivers, the town 
which Mr. Ogden, the late Attorney-General, represents in the As- 
sembly, expressing approval of the policy which removed Mr. Ogden 


| from office to make room for Mr. Lafontaine. 


| those now current, at the rate of 19d., or perhaps of 14d. per day. 


| 64s. premium. 
| Consols for Account were at 954; 








MARKET. 

Stock Excaance, Frroay Arrernoon. 

A notice was this morning reccived here from the Rachegeas calling in all 
Exchequer Bills dated prior to March 1842, which are to be sent into the Exche- 
quer Bill Office, Palace Yard, on or before the 6th March next. New Bills will 
be delivered in exchang eon the 17th March, bearing interest at the rate of 19d. 
per diem. The reduction ee in the interest is from 24d. to lid. a day, 
or 15s. 24d. per cent per annum. No farther reduction of interest can take 
place till June next, at which period on bills now bearing an interest of 2d. 
per day arrive at maturity; when New Bills will be issued in exchange for 
The de- 
cline in the premium of Exchequer Bills has not been great. June Bills, or 
those bearing 2d. per day, have been unaffected; the premium being 63s. to 
65s., which has been the quotation for the last two or three days; while 23d., 
or advertised bills, which will soon bear an int terest of only I3d., are 62s. to 
When this notice was first made public the Funds rose, and 
but the price gave way again in the course 
of the afternoon, and closes at 95 to } both for Money and the Account. The 
Three-and-a-half per Cent Stocks have both improved ; New Three-and-a- 
half per Cents being quoted today at 101§, and Reduced Three-and-a half 
per Cents at 1023. “it would hence appear that the alarm about the reduction 
of these Stocks is subsiding. The reduction of the interest upon Exche- 
quer Bills must, however, be considered as a preliminary step to it. An ex- 
traordinary advan nee has taken place in Bank Stock; which rose in the last 
few days from 173} to 179, at which it was done yesterday. Today the price 
has fallen to 176, and it closes at 176 to 177. No reason could be assigned for 
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the improvement; there being nothing in the affairs of the Corporation to 
warrant a great or indeed any increase in the value of its stock. On the con- 
trary, the present position of Monetary affairs is adverse to the Bank of Eng- 
land, and indeed to every association making profits from the employment of 
money ; as the present low rate of discount must materially curtail profits. A 
national consequence of such curtailment, if continued, must be the diminu- 
tion of dividend, and with it the value of the Stock. We believe, however, 
the true explanation of the late rise is to be found in the fact of some specula- 
tor baving sold stock which he could not deliver; and as there was scarcely 
any floating in the market, he was not enabled to repurchase except at a great 
sacrifice. 

The decision of the Government in the matter of the forged Exchequer 
Bills is precisely what we have always thought it would be—viz. to issue new 
bills to all those holders of the forged securities who have been proved to have 
given value for them ; in other words, to those parties classed by the Commis- 
sioners in their report under the heads Nos. 1, 2, and 3; while the holders in 
class No. 4 are left to take what legal means they may deem prudent for the 
recovery of their claims. This latter class is composed of Messrs. MARINER, 
De Bercxkem, and the Messrs. MorGan; who received the bills from Mr. 
Rapacvo, without making any advances of money upon them, and whose lien 
is not of a very definite character, being principally for services performed, and 
not of the nature of direct pecuniary claim. The total amount of forged bills is- 
sued was 877,000/. : of these, 305,000/. are classed as Numbers 1, 2, and 3; but as 
43,000/. of them have been already provided for by being paid into the Bank at the 
funding in 1841, the amount to be now paid is 262,000/., leaving 72,0002, 
being the bills in Class No. 4 unprovided for. The recipients of the 262,000/. 
will be benefited to the extent of 3 per cent, being the difference between the 
premium of Exchequer Bills at the time the forgery was discovered, and their 
present value. This determination of the Government has given universal 
satisfaction ; and, though it has been urged that this arrangement ought to 
have been concluded a year ago, the feeling of gratification experienced by 
holders was too general to allow any expression of complaint. Mr. Witt1am 
Mariner, one of the parties included in Class 4, has published a statement of 
bis connexion with Mr. Rapatto and the spurious bills; by which, while he 
exonerates himself from all culpability, he pleads guilty to the charge of great 
incaution in the transaction. 

The intelligence received on Monday from Lisbon caused a complete change 
in the value of Portuguese Converted Stock ; and the price, which had been on 
Saturday at 59, fell on Monday to 37. The market speedily recovered itself, 
bas since continued rising; improved on Wednesday to 39}; and was yester- 
day as high as 40; but is lower to-day, and after being at 39, closes at 383 to 
39. Letters were received from Oporto, where the packet touched on her 
homeward voyage, dated the 7th, saying that all was tranquil. The next 
arrival is looked for with anxiety, but it is generally supposed that the intelli- 
gence willl be favourable. The adjustment of the dispute between the Go- 
vernments of Paris and Madrid has caused a great improvement in Spanish 
Stock; the Active Five per Cents having been at 193, and the Three per 
Cents at 25g. Both fell to-day } per cent, but rallied again, and close at 253 } 
for the Three per Cents, and 19% } for the Five per Cents. 

The transactions in other Foreign Stocks have not been important, Dutch 
Bonds support the advanced quotations of last week, Brazilian have advanced, 
and been done at 77. Columbian, the South American, and Mexican, are 
without material variation, 

The business transacted in Railway Shares has been of a general and steady 
character. Most of the leading lines being now completed, the value of the 
Shares is no longer a matter of speculation ; being determined by the amount of 
tolls received, the increase or decrease of which is generally gradual; it is there- 
fore useless to expect now the fluctuations to which this description of secarity 
was liable, while even the completion of some of the lines was problematical and 
the expense of construction uncertain. There is a disposition to invest money 
in these Securities; and the operation of it has given an increased value to 
some of them : the Brighton, however, have declined about 12, being at 354; 
Birmingham are higher, viz., 206 ex-dividend, equal to 211; and Great Wes- 
tern are 94, equal to 29 premium. 
Saturpay, TWEtve o’CLock. 

The English Funds are without any variation or business of importance : 
The premium of Exchequer Bills, the same. 

{In the Foreign Market, Dutch Stock has improved 3 per cent ; the Five 
per Cents being 103}, and the Two-and-a-half 543 3. Spanish Stock is 4 per 
cent lower in absence of any business of importance. Portuguese Bonds are 
3 per cent higher ; some purchases of small Bonds having occurred for the 
Dutch market. 

The tiansactions in Shares have been few: British North American Bank 
are quoted at 414. The following transactions have occurred in the Railway 
Shares: Bristol and Exeter, 56; Great Western, 934 $; ditto, Fifths, 173; 
Manchester and Birmingham, 25}. 










3 per Cent Consols.......0... 95% ' Chilian Deferred..... souks CE 
Ditto for Account... cove 95 $ Colombian 6 per Cents, 1824, 233 ¢ 
3 per Ceut Reduce +. 951 3 Danish 3 per Cenis.... 854 64 
3} per Cent Ditto... - 102 ¢@ Datch 2} per Cents 542 ¢ 
New 3} per Cents.......... -. LOlEs Ditto 5 per Cents .......6.. 1034 
Mawk GteeKk ...ccccccsccscose 1767 Mexican 5 per Ceats Consd. 504 31 
Exchequer Bills.........prem 63 5 Portuguese NewS p. Cts. 1841 094 4 
India Stock ....... pa stnsaiew —- Russian 4 per Cents «...... 115 116 
Biaziliau 5 per Cents ........ 737 Spanish (Active)5per Cents. 19; % 
Belgian 5 per Cents ......6... 1035 44 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 254 
Chilian6 per Cents...... corse G2 82 


The return of the circulation of the United Kingdom for the four weeks 
ending 4th instant exhibits, as compared with the last, a net increase of 
2,855.885/.,, nearly the whole of which is in the circulation of the 


Bank oF ENGuanp which has increased .............6+ £2,825,000 
The increase of the circulation of the Private Banks 

NINN, in il sieia siineanasecavakbseurecenppsAenaes sssvees + 111,891 

That of the Joint Stock Banks.............cscsesscesseeseees 78,096 
In IRELAND, the Circulation of the Bank of Ireland has 
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From which must be deducted the decrease in the Scotch 
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Leaving the net increase .........s00se0008 Reece £2,855,885 
The amount of bullion in the Bank has, during the same period, decrease] 
71,000/.,, viz. from 11,054,000/., the amount as by last return, to 10,983,000/., 
the present amount. 








EQUITABLE ADJUSTMENT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Londou, 6th February 1843. 
Sir—In reference to the remark of “ X,” repeated by Tuomas Hopkins 
and published in the Spectator, that in consequence of the standard of value 
not having been altered, public creditors are now receiving at least one-third 





more of commodities than by the terms of the original contracts they are en- 
titled to, 1 beg to ask, whether the reduction of the interest on the Public Funds 


from 5 to 34 and 3 per cent is not substantially such an equitable adjustment 
(as between the state and individuals, though not as between private debtors 


and creditors) as that which they argue in favour of? 
Ian Your Constant READER. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT AND LABOUR. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Burtou-on-Trent, 2d February 1843. 

Sir—Your review of Colonel Torrens’s letter to Sir RopertT PEEL 
tempts me to take the licence of a very old subscriber, and to ask you to be 
good enough to afford some explanation on a topic on which I conceive I may 
have misunderstood you; because twenty-five years’ experience as a farmer on 
a considerable scale forces me to a conclusion directly and entirely woe to 
that which you and the gallant Colonel appear to have pronounced. I under- 
stand the Colonel to have stated, and you to have concurred with him, “ that 
any practicable improvements in agriculture which would increase considerably 
the produce of our own agriculture, must diminish greatly the employment of 
labour on the land.” I agree with the Colonel, that it would be by no means 
difficult to increase the produce of our (tillage) land by one-fourth, or even 
much more; but I humbly conceive, that so desirable a result could only be 
effected by at least a corresponding increase of manual labour: I know of no 
machinery employed in agriculture which has to any important extent heen 
substituted for manual labour; and it is indeed a question with agricultural 
writers, whether manual labour may not in many cases now be profitably ex- 
changed for horse labour. But I have invariably observed, that the farmers who 
obtain the largest produce always employ the largest proportion of labour ; 
and it is an opinion I have frequently heard from the most intelligent agricul- 
turists, that double the quantity of labour actually engaged in the tillage of the 
United Kingdom might be profitably employed. Ifthere be any truth in this 
opinion, it must follow that the introduction of Scotch agriculture into Ire- 
land would be the greatest blessing that could be conferred upon the wretched 
agricultural population of that country. Iam encouraged the more to ask for 
a further explanation from you on this important topic, because I am per- 
suaded, that should a notion obtain currency, that to increase the produce of 
our soil must necessarily diminish the demand for labour upon it, it would go 
far to engage a spirit of philanthropy against all further agricultural improve- 
ments. 

Sir, your most obedient servant, M. T. B. 

{ Whether improvements in agriculture tend to diminish employment for 
agriculiural labour, seems to depend on the nature of the improvement. If the 
improvement consists of any change which increases the productive powers of 
labour, and therefore enables us to get the same or a larger produce with less 
labour, then, of course, the tendency of the improvement is to diminish employ- 
ment for agricultural labour. A change from small to large farms has this 
tendency. In France, with its small holdings, the labour of more than two- 
thirds of the people is required to produce food for the whole: under the Engs 
lish system of large farms, the agriculture of the country engages only one- 
third of the people. Why do we give the name of improvements to changes 
which increase the productive powers of labour ?—just because they enable us 
to do with few: r hands. We should improve Ireland by introducing the Scotch 
system, but why ?—because, under that system, one-third of the hands now 
employed in agriculture would probably suffice for producing more than the 
whole number of hands now produces. This kind of improvement consists of 
increasing the net produce—or the produce in proportion to the number of 
hands at work—and is the one to which Colonel Torrens refers. 

There is another sort of improvement, which consists of increasing the gross 

roduce, or the produce in proportion to acres. For this purpose, small hold- 
ings and spade-husbandry are perhaps the best. Under this system, the agri- 
cultural population of England might be doubled or trebled: but then, how 
should we get the net or surplus produce which now supports two-thirds of the 
people in pursuits not agricultural? An increase of the produce in proportion 
to acres, with a diminution of the produce in proportion to the hands at work, 
though it may give occasion to the existence of a much larger agricultural 
population, seems hardly to deserve the name of an improvement.—Eb. ] 





CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
8th February 1843. 

Str—Awong living writers on subjects connected with political economy, 
there is hardly one whose talents entitle him to more attention than Colonel 
Torrens. ‘The mistakes and errors of such a man are pernicious in propor- 
tion to the weight of his authority. Impressed with these considerations, I 
venture to send you a few observations on his late publication, which do not 
aim at completeness, but which may at any rate serve to excite the attention 
of persons more competent than myself to form a judgment on matters of 
overwhelming importance a3 respects the public good. The circumstance that 
you have already devoted an editoria! article to the doctrines propounded in 
“ A Letter to Sir Robert Peel” does not arrest my pen, because, agreeing as 
I = with much of your criticism, I do not think that you have exhausted the 
subject. 

Colonel TorrENs's work seems to me essentially to involve the following 
sequence of assumption and inference. 

First, That this country is in a declining state ; indeed, that it has reached 
the point where wages and profits are at a minimum, owing to the accu nula- 
tion and competition of capital and labour, ana the effects of hostile tariffs, 
narrowing the field of employment, &c. 

Secondly, That errors in legislation, especially and indeed almost wholly 
those committed by the late Whig Government, have mainly given rise to this 
unhappy position of affairs; but at any rate, that our ruinous condition is 
necessarily dependent upon the circumstances in which we have been placed ; 
in other words, that the policy of our rulers, aided a little by natural causes, 
has led to a state of things which, unless counteracted by some extraordinary 
measures, will render a minimum of profits and wages our habitual state. 

Thirdly, That the only remedy for our overwhelming evils is systematic 
colonization. 

Now, in all this, I think that, mingled with somewhat of correct principle, 
there is a vast deal of pernicious exaggeration. It will be seen that Colonel 
TORRENS, in asserting, first, that we are in astate of ruin—secondly, that this 
state of ruin arises from the causes which he enumerates—must imply that, 
according to his views, these causes, in their actually existing extent, are ade- 
quate to produce it. If, then, it can be shown that our actual condition is far 
less deplorable than he imagines—that our malady, instead of being chronic, is 
in its nature acute, but carrying with it the seeds of recovery—his argu- 
ments are at once overthrown, so far at least as they are based on the example 
he has adduced. Upon this point, then, I proceed to assert an opinion totally 
different from that of Colonel Torrens. I can see nothing in our actual 
condition differing in kind from what I have repeatedly observed in a pretty 
long career. It seems to me, that we are at the lowest point of the ordinary 
mercantile cycle, so well described by Mr. S. J. Lorn; that the general dis- 
tress is not even so severe as it has been on some past occasions—in 1826, for 
instance; and that we may anticipate, with almost unhesitating confidence, 
that, without any extraordinary legislative measures, a state of things resem- 
bling their normal condition during the last twenty years will recur within a 
period more or less remote. It would occupy too much space were 1 to en- 
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large upon the facts which lead me to this conclusion ; but I may appeal to most 
acute observers for an opinion whether or no an extravagant course of over- 
banking and overtrading, aided by bad harvests and the condition of America, 
are not quite sufficient to account for all we see. A speedy improvement can- 
not perhaps be expected after so long a period of active excitement. In morals 
and economics, as well as in physics, there is a close relation between action 
and reaction. 

Iam quite aware, that on this point my views are based in some degree on an 
assumption ; but at any rate they are supported by past experience ; while those 
of Colonel TorRENs, equally founded on assumption, are directly opposed to 
past experience. Ngthe : 

A few words now upon systematic colonization, No man can feel more 
strongly than I do the advantages of founding upon a well-arranged plan, in 
various parts of the world, new communities of producers and consumers, 
bound to us by the ties of a common origin, language, laws, and for a time of a 
common Government. But I think that Colonel Torrens overlooks an immense 
mass of difficulties in the practical application of his views; that their realization 
is as difficult a problem as could well engage the energies of a statesman; that 
we should procced upon them slowly, and as it were tentatively; and that any 
Administration which should, as a remedy for existing distress, at once proceed 
to raise a loan of twenty millions on the security of land-sales, and employ it 
in making surveys and transporting labourers, would act unwisely and obtain 
ne corresponding good result. Icould bring many important arguments to 
bear upon this point, but will now content myself with calling to your atten- 
tion the undoubted facts—that Canada is of difficult access, and has a bad 
climate; that Australia and the Cape of Good Hope have a soil and climate 
on the whole little suitable to agriculture; that Van Diemen’s Land is of very 
limited extent; that New Zealand is mostly covered with a dense vegetation, 
requiring an immense outlay to clear it; and that, finally, most of these colo- 
nies are on the other side of the world, 

My advice to the Government would then be, “ Colonize as fast as you can ” ; 
but I should add, “in doing so, proceed with the greatest care and delibera- 
tion—do not raise hopes only to frustrate them”; and the result, I fear, would 
be a rate of progress which would impose a severe trial on the patience of 
Colonel Torrens. 

In conclusion, I will rewark that the effects produced on the public mind by 
Colonel TorRENs’s recent publications seem calculated to give, and indeed have 
given, new force to the almost exploded absurdities ot the old mercantile 
school. In fact, there is little practical difference between its doctrines and his 
as respects legislative measures applicable to external commerce. ‘The chief 
variation between them appears to be, that the Colonel would admit the 
importation of corn and other raw produce on low terms: but doubt is 
even thrown on this point by the apparent preference accorded in the “ Letters 
on the Budget” tothe Tory sliding-scale over the Whig fixed duty. 

I will only add further, that Colonel Torrens is now the favourite autho- 
rity among all classes of monopolists, and is cited as the great opponent of the 
Economists and Free-traders, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, Z. 

[ Whatever Colonel Torrens may have done ia his other publications, we 
cannot recollect that his Letéer to Sir Robert Peel on the Condition of England 
affords any grounds for accusing him of attributing the evils of our social state 
to Whig legislation, and still less fur believing that he has furnished arguments 
to the Monopolists against the Economists and Free-traders. ‘The pamphlet in 
question appeared to us unexceptionable on the score both of party-spirit and 
of Free-trade doctrine; and it was of this work only that we expressed the 
favourable opinion which Z calls in question. 

Confining ourselves, now as before, to the Letter to Sir Robert Peel, it may be 
admitted that Colonel Torrens, in expounding his peculiar views of the condi- 
tion of England, bas in some places given way to some degree of exaggeration. 
Weare all apt to do so, more especially in controversy. But, allowing that one or 
two pictures of the operation of certain causes are somewhat overcoloured, it is 
not to be questioned that Colonel Torrens presents us with new and very in- 
teresting views of the causes and character of the national distress. Our cor- 
respondent’s objections to those views are merely stated: they are only 
naked statements of opinion, without the support of evidence or reasoning. 

Supposing, however, that CoLonet TorrENs is wrong in considering our 
present extreme difficulties as a chronic disease, and that Z’s opixion as to its 
being an acute one is correct : still, the “state of things resembling their normal 
condition during the last twenty years,” to which Z hopes that we shall soon re- 
turn, is surely not a state of economical health. During the whole of that term, 
not excepting the most prosperous years, the competition of capital with capital, 
and of labour with labour, in a limited field of employment for both, whilst both 
were continually increasing, has been productive of much suffering for every class, 
by turns, whose means of subsistence consisted of profits and wages. Suppose us 
restored to the “normal state of the last twenty years,” and then add the six 
hostile foreign tariffs which have been adopted since the present Administration 
came into power: would that be a healthy condition of things, permitting to 
repose in security, instead of making every effort to enlarge the field of em- 
ployment for our ever-growing amount of capital and labour ? 

The hostile tariffs are beyond our reach. It seems to have been adopted as 
a deliberate policy hy the more advanced nations, that each should possess 
within its own bounds the means of supplying its own wants. Very well, 
then, says Colonel Torrens, England extends to all parts of the world: the 
many and diversified countries within the bounds of England admit of agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce without assignable limit: let us answer 
the hostile tariffs by colonizing. 

While Z “feels strongly the advantages of founding upon a well-arranged 
plan, in varicus parts of the world, new communities of producers and con- 
sumers, bound to us by the ties of a common origin, language, laws, and for 
atime of a common government,” he yet objects to the scheine of Colonel 
Torrens as being on too large a scale. And here we are inclined to agree 
with him. Twenty millions would be too large a colonization-fund for the 
first year, or perhaps for the first half dozen years. One million might suffice 
to begin with. But it is idle to talk of any sum in particular, here is a 
rule, by observing which, the emigration could not be overdone: let the de- 
mand for labour in each existing colony, and for any new colonics which capi- 
talists, being sure of a supply of labour, would be tempted to found, be conti- 
nually supplied, and no more. This would prevent excess at any time; and 
as each supply of labour to a colony would soon create a demand four more, the 
safe amount of emigration would ere long be very great. Z does not question 
that, according to the plan which Colonel Torrens advocates, the whole fund 
for emigration would be got from the colonies. 

His remarks about the agricultural capabilities of Canada, Australia, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Van Diemen’s Land, and New Zealand, appear to us to 
be founded on erroneous information: but we have not space to mention any 
facts leading to a different conclusion, except that Canada, with its “ bad 
climate,” produces wheat in great abundance in proportion to labour, and of 
the finest quality. The distance of the other colonies is, doubtless, an unfa- 
vourable circumstance as respects a direct trade in flour between them and 
England : but if they were enriched by being plentifully supplied with: labour, 
they would pay for our manufactures with something that would enable us to 
pay for Euporean wheat with hard money, or with something else that Euro- 
pean nations would be glad to take though they should refuse our manufac- 
tures. Z and Colonel Torrens have equally overlooked this last very im- 
portant consideration.—Eb. ] 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


EVACUATION OF THE AFGHAN COUNTRY. 

Tue production of the Afghan Papers has spoiled the game of 
Lord Patmerston and his satellites. Even they have almost 
ceased to pretend that the retreat cast dishonour on the British 
arms and diffused an impression of British weakness. ‘The 
insincerity of their professions has been made too apparent from 
the evidence contained in Lord AucKLANp’s letters, that had the 
Ministers who began the war continued in office, the evacuation, 
against which they lately clamoured so loudly, would have 
been adopted. On the 3d of December 1841, Lord AuckLtanp 
wrote to Sir Jasper Nicnorts—“ It would be vain to specu- 
late on the issue of the contest at Cabul; but, in the extreme 
event of the military posssession of that city and the surrounding 
territory having been entirely lost, it is not our intention to direct 
new and extensive operations for the reéstablishment of our su- 
premacy throughout Afghanistan. We can scarcely contemplate, 
in such acase, that there wiil be any circumstances or political ob- 
jects to induce us to desire to retain possession of the remainder of 
the country; and unless such shall be obvious as arising from the 
course of events, we would wish our military and political officers so 
to shape their proceedings as will best promote the end of retiring 
with the least possible discredit.” And on the 15th of February 
1842, Lord AuckxanpD, in a hurried note to the same officer, afier 
saying he reserved his remarks on communications from Suan 
Susan and Axsar Kuan, wrote—“ In the meanwhile, we lose 10 
time, in continuation of our last despatch to the same purport, in 
desiring your Excellency to instruct Major-General Pollock to 
direct all his efforts and measures to the withdrawal of Sir Robert 
Sale’s force from Jellalabad to Peshawur with the least possible 
delay; the Major-General having a full discretion, if he finds it 
proper in aid of his own military proceedings, to make such arrange- 
ments with the Kyberees or other tribes as may seem most 
likely to facilitate the easy attainment of his object.” The previous 
release of the prisoners was not insisted upon as a preliminary 
to his retreat: the only allusion to this topic in Lord Avuck- 
LAND’s despatches is in that of the 19th February 1842—‘* We 
need not assure your honourable Committee, that the painful 
situation of the officers, families, and European and native soldiers, 
who are prisoners in Afghanistan, engages our most anxious 
thought; and that any measures which we can adopt with fair and 
honourable prospect of advantage for their comfort or release, will 
be eagerly adopted by us.” In the face of evidence so strong 
that the late Governor-General of India had made up his mind to 
evacuate Afghanistan, even Lord Patmerston will scarcely ven- 
ture todenounce Lord ErLensoroveu for adopting that policy. 
If cowardice there was, it was in the breasts of those who rashly 
plunged into the Afghan war—crippled its operations by an un- 
wise niggardliness, and by the appointment of a superannuated 
leader—and upon the first reverses unblushingly threw up the 
game in despair. Lord Aucktanp's despatches show that he 
was almost as precipitate in his resolution to retreat from Afyhanis- 
tan as in his resolution to enterit. He began the enterprise iu pure 
gaiété de ceur, and relinquished it as soon as it seemed likely to 
prove more troublesome than flattering to his vanity. A young 
officer on furlough might be allowed to undertake and abandon a 
campaign against the tigers after this fashion. 

The tone of Lord ELLENBorovGn’s despatches presents a 
striking contrast to Lord Auckianp’s. Lord ELLENBorovGn’s 
first communication to the Commander-in-Chief (15th March 
1842) gives orders for the evacuation of Afghanistan; impres- 
ses the importance of “incurring no unnecessary risk”; but 
provides that “ the Commander of the Forces shall, in the first in- 
stance, endeavour to relieve all the garrisons which are now sur- 
rounded by the enemy”; and suggests, as the most likely method 
“* to effect the release of the prisoners taken at Cabul,” the “ taking 
hostages from such part of the country as may come into our pos- 
session.” On the 29th April, Sir Jasper Nicnortrs, who, as the 
Morning Chronicle says, “ appears to have been governed solely 
by the instructions of the Governor-General,” writes to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief—* As there need be no haste in the retreat when 
commenced, you are requested to leave no trophies.” And pre- 
vious to the advance upon Cabul, Lord ELtensoroveu wrote— 
‘“* When every gun and colour and military trophy in the hands 
of the Afghans, and every prisoner within the reach and power 
of the de facto Government of Cabul, have been surrendered 
to you, then, and not till then, you may give orders suited to a 
state of returning peace.” The language is uniform throughout. 
It is the language of one who, finding that his predecessor, by a 
rash and uncalled-for advance into a hostile territory, had com- 
promised his army, lost heart, and determined upon a blind and 
precipitate flight, undertakes to carry back the surrounded troops 
deliberately, with safety and honour. For the Whigs to cry out 
against Lord ELLENBorovGu's retreat as indicating pusillanimity, 
is much like the bully, who, after running away from a drubbing 
he had provoked, should accuse of cowardice the friend who tol- 
lowed him and warded off the blows aimed at his back. 


PARLIAMENTARY THANKS. 
“« Thanks, 
And thanks, and ever thanks! Often good turns 
Are shuffled off with such uncurrent pay.” 


Tue custom of voting the thanks of the Houses of Parliament does 
not go back toa very early period of our history. It dates from the 
time when the Prerogative began to show symptoms of weakness, 
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and Parliament to grow strong. It must at first have been felt by | mon law to suppress free discussion or occasionally punish the 


the Crown to be an interference with its privileges : what right had 
Parliament to thank the King’s servants ? 

The Lords were the first who presumed to thank public servants. 
In 1624, they thanked some King’s counsel for conducting a state 
prosecution at their bar. In October of the same year, they took 
heart of grace to thank the Earl of Honianp for disbanding the army, 
and the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland for his care and vigilance touch- 
ing the affairs of the realm. About the beginning of the civil troubles, 
the Lords thanked the Sheriffs of London, the inhabitants of some 
counties, and several private individuals. After the Restoration, they 
thanked Monx; and in 1681, they not only thanked Dr. Burnet, 
for his History, but recommended the Bench of Bishops to give him 
some ecclesiastical preferment. In 1701, they thanked Sir Joun 
Corton for the disposition which he had made of his library, now 
the invaluable Cottonian MSS. of the British Museum. The Duke 
of Marrsoroveu, the Earl of Perersorouau, Admiral Vernon, 
and the Duke of CumBertanp, all received in turn the thanks of 
the House of Lords. In 1782, Lord Ropney was thanked for his 
victory over De Grasse; and Girray began his career as a cari- 
caturist by representing the Minister of the day as presenting the 
hero thus honoured to the King and muttering that the fellow 
fought too well—he must get another. General Extior was thanked 
the same year; when, for the first time, we believe, both Houses 
condescended also to thank the inferior officers—to “ acknowledge 
and approve the services of the inferior officers, private soldiers, 
and sailors.” Since that time the practice has become general in 
nearly the same form; and the Duke of Wetutnetron has been 
thanked thirteen times. 

The Commons began the thanking system in 1641. As the 
Lords made their début by thanking the counsel who had pleaded 
at their bar, the Commons made theirs by thanking their preacher 
for his sermon. They then tried their wings out of doors, by a 


civil exchange of compliments with the Lords—the two Houses | 
| concerning it. 


thanked each other! ‘The Commons afterwards launched out boldly 
into the career of thanksgiving in which they have ever since per- 
severed, In looking back upon the chronicles of Lordly thankful- 
ness, it must be acknowledged that it is marked by no glaring in- 
consistency; but the Commons have lavished their thanks in the 
most contradictory manner. 


In 1646, the House of Commons | 


thanked Cromwe tt for routing the King’s army at Naseby. In | 


1660, the House of Commons not only thanked Monx and Admi- 
ral Monracus for bringing back the King; its gratitude had so 
tenacious a memory that thanks were given to Mr. Wynpuam for 
his services in preserving the King after the battle of Worcester, 
Jrom its own troopers! In 1689, the House thanked Scuomberc’s 
army for its adherence to the Protestant religion and for pro- 
tecting the kingdom against Popery. Since that time, the prac- 
tice has been for the two Houses to give vent to their gratitude in 
couples. 

The commencement of this thanking system marks an zra—that 
in which the people, from being mere subjects, became citizens. 
There was a significancy in the practice at first: it was a declara- 
tion that the great soldiers had served not merely a King but a 


Nation, and that the Nation was giving voice toits gratitude. That | 


the Parliament has so long contined itself to thanks, has also 
its significancy: it is a standing memento that the Government 
is still a Monarchy—the two Houses of Talk pay public servants 
with words; the Crown gives more substantial rewards. Like all 
practices of long standing, this of Parliamentary thanks seems to 
be degenerating into a mere form. It is gone about according to 
precedent and etiquette. There is something ludicrous in hearing 
a Prime Minister declaring that he would be most happy to thank a 
distinguished public servant in the civil employment of the state, 
but that it would be inconsistent with etiquette—there was no pre- 
cedent forit. Thisis being almost as punctilious as the Cambridge 
student, who, seeing a man drowning, lamented that, not having had 
the honour to be introduced to him, he could not take the liberty of 
saving him. Equally ludicrous is the Tom Thumb-like dignity which 
cannot condescend to thank any but Commanders-in-Chief and 
Admirals by name; and which can only “ acknowledge” and “ ap- 
prove,” not thank, inferior officers and privates. And, what is perhaps 


wrong person, even now that it has, in the half poetical half chemical 
language of Lord Denman, “ worked its way through the feelings 
of mankind, and filtered through sentiments of justice and rectitude 
till it can never again be laid down in the oppressive way in which 
it was once administered.” This narrow view of the question is 
not unnatural in lawyers, whose professional avocations render 
them sharp-eyed to all defects which render a law equivocal or dif- 
ficult to be enforced, and afraid of venturing beyond the confined 
range of statute and precedents. ‘The press is an element of mo- 
dern society which attained its full development long after our law 
of libel was completely formed—an element the existence of which 
seems yet scarcely recognized by the law. Libels and defamations 
may be circulated without the aid of the press. To rob an innocent 
man of his good name is a crime, not peculiar to the press. A good 
law of libel ought to be calculated to reach alike those who offend 
by the instrumentality of the press and all others. But even such 
a law would leave many possible “ delicts of the press ” unprovided 
for, and would afford no sufficient information to the honest jour- 
nalist as to what he might or might not say or do according to the 
law. 

From the speeches of the learned Lords on Monday evening, 
it is clear that they had some dim idea that the press as much as 
individuals has an interest in having the law rendered more precise 
and efficacious. But, accustomed to view the subject only in the 
forms in which it is uniformly brought before a court of justice, 
they appear to have been unable to regard the press in any other 
light than as an instrument capable of giving an incalculably wider 
extension, and consequently greater power of harm, to a malicious 
lie, than speech or writing. Not one of them betrayed a suspicion 
that the press could commit offences which unless by the aid of a 


| legal fiction could not be brought within the category of a libel; 


and that, on the other hand, society had an interest in the liberty of 
the press that rendered the utmost caution necessary in legislating 


The great object in legislating about the press is to insure to it 
the utmost possible freedom to do what is right, and to subject it to 
the utmost possible responsibility for what is wrong. Liberty is 
the rule, restraint the exception. It ought to be clearly under- 
stood, that every thing may be published by the instrumentality of 
the press which is not expressly forbidden. The only restriction 
imposed upon those who employ the press ought to be—You may 
publish what you please; but if you publish writings of such, or 
such, or such’a character, you shall receive such or such punish- 
ment. It has been argued, (and in some countries the opinion is 
acted upon,) that it is better to prevent than to punish; that the 
punishment of the libeller or blasphemer cannot repair the injury 
he has done, and that all writings intended for publication ought 
to be previously subjected to the inspection of a licenser. It is 
true that no punishment can undo the mischief; but, on the other 
hand, when the offence is known to all, and the judicial proceedings 
public, this publicity affords a guarantee that justice will be done 


| to all parties; and as a refusal to license presumes the suppression 
| of the work, an ignorant or corrupt licenser may not only injure the 


author but society at large. That hazard is too great to be in- 
curred: in the choice of evils, we must rest satisfied with the im- 
perfect guarantee afforded by punishment against repetition of the 
crime by the original offender, or the following of his example by 
others. There must be no preventive check upon the press. 
The penal law relating to the press ought to embrace two objects— 
the declaration of what acts are punishable, and of who are to be 
held responsible fur those acts. 

By the fiction of the English law, all offences of the press are 
comprised under the head of libels; and libels are punished on the 
plea of their tendency to provoke a breach of the peace, or to affect 
injuriously the pecuniary interests of the parties libelled. These 
legal fictions were laudable in the times in which they originated. 


| In a rude age, legislators troubled themselves little with minor 


| ness. 


still worse than this cold formality, these votes of thanks too often | 


degenerate into mere party sparrings. The majority thank their 


officer in order to persuade the world that he has done something | 


great, conceiving that this will be a feather in the cap of the 
Cabinet that appointed him; and the minority oppose the vote, or 
neutralize it by exception, lest it should redound to the credit of 
their rivals. Something of this kind is announced in the bills of 
the play for Monday evening. 
LAW OF LIBEL. 

Tuere is a narrow and technical view taken of this important sub- 
ject whenever it is discussed by Englishmen, from which the able 
speeches delivered in the House of Peers by the Law Lords, when 





Lord Camrsett moved for a Committee on the law of Defamation | 


and Libel, were not exempt. An Englishman rarely extends his 
views beyond defamation and an action of damages 
in words at Jeast, take a wider range, and talk of * les delits de la 
presse.” 

It may have been a wise determination to adapt their arguments 
to the prejudices of their audience, but it was nevertheless striking, 
that on the occasion alluded to, the learned Lords seemed to rest 
their advocacy of a change in the law of libel mainly upon its insuf- 
ficiency at present to reach certain gross cases of defamation. One 
or two startling instances were noticed of the tendency of the com- 





: Frenchmen, | 


details, and men were impatient of too minute an interference with 
their actions. An unenlightened spirit of independence sought 
safety, not in checks upon the officers of the law, but in lawless- 
In such a state of society, thanks were due to the Judges, 
who, by stretching the interpretation of the law, brought under 
their own cognizance disputes which men would otherwise have 
settled by blows. But now, that men have learned to protect their 
liberties by strictly defining the limits of the authority of the Judge, 
the Legislator, and the Executive power, such fictions are produc- 
tive of unmingled mischief. They confuse men’s ideas of right and 
wrong, and give room for sophistry under which the guilty may 
escape and the innocent be punished. ‘There are serious offences 
which may be committed by the agency of the press, which have no 
tendency either to injure men’s property or to incite to breaches of 
the peace; and there are publications which may have a tendency 
to do both and which nevertheless may be laudable. 

The offences which may be committed by the agency of the 
press are—defamation of public persons; defamation of private 
individuals; publications having a tendency to injure the pecu- 
niary circumstances of individuals ; outrages of the moral and reli- 
gious feelings of society; provocations to breach of the peace. 
All these offences, it is evident, may be committed without the as- 
sistance of the press; but their character is so far modified when 
perpetrated through the medium of the press as to call for special 
egislation. For example, a defamatory or irritating expression 
may drop from a man in the heat of an oral controversy, which, 
being merely an unreflecting utterance of angry feeling, and regarded 
as such, implies no malice or dishonesty on his part, and does no 
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harm to the person against whom it is levelled. But there is a 
deliberation in the act of circulating such expressions through the 
press, a wider extension of the scandal, and an increased risk of its 
producing a lasting impression, that renders the offence under all 
circumstances less venial. Defamation of public characters may 
apply either to their official or to their private conduct. Charges 
to their discredit may be criminal if they are untrue, or if they are 
brought forward solely to injure them without any prospect of 
advantage to the public. If the charges relate to their political 
conduct, their falsity or irrelevancy may require to be proved ; 
if to their private conduct, it may be held incumbent on the 
party accused of defamation to show their truth or utility to 
the public. That the offender believed the truth of his charges, 
ought not, even in the case of political defamation, to be held 
of itself a sufficient excuse, unless he can show that he made in- 
quiry and had plausible grounds for his belief. In the case of 
defamation of the private conduct of men in office through the 
press, even belief in the truth of the charges ought not to be ad- 
mitted in exculpation. In cases of defamation of private indivi- 
duals, the falsehood and malice of the charge ought in all cases to 
be presumed. Except in a very few cases, in which the miscon- 
duct has been such as almost to take the perpetrator out of the 
class of private individuals, the public has nothing to do with a 
man’s conduct. ‘The proceedings in courts of law ought to be 
published and freely commented upon at the time; but public 
morality is more likely to be injured than benefited by publishing 
private crimes, or raking up offences which have been punished and 
forgotten long ago. A very strong and conclusive demonstration, 
indeed, of benefit to arise to the public from the circulation even 
of true statements to the disadvantage of a private individual 
through the press, ought in any case to be demanded in exculpation ; 
and if the statements are untrue, the plea that they were believed 
ought in no case to be admitted. These two classes of press 
offences are levelled against men’s reputations, and ought to be 
punished as such. Into them the question of reparation can 
scarcely enter. If the charges brought against the injured 
party are untrue, the opportunity of disproving them is al- 
most the only reparation he can receive; if they are true, 
though this may be no alleviation of the defamer’s offence, yet it 
places reparation out of the question—it is by his own act that 
the offended party has been exposed to the injury. In cases where 
the defamatory reports are calculated to injure the party in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, it is different: in these, reparation to the 
injured party ought to be made part of the offender’s punishment. 
Outrages against morals and religion cannot be committed by fair 
abstract reasoning: to plain argument the utmost latitude ought to 
be given. But this impunity cannot be extended to acts or exhi- 
bitions which stimulate sensuality, blunt the holy sense of shame, 
or wound the feelings of the religious. A man is punished for in- 
decent exposure, or for disturbing public worship ; and analogous 


offences committed by the agency of the press ought also to be | 
The publication of indecent books or engravings, | 
or of books or engravings the object of which is to caricature | 


punished. 


and vilify the object of religious adoration, is a fair object of 
punishment. Such publications cannot promote truth; they 
may corrupt the minds of youth; and they occasion a sense 
of pain in the minds of the devout, which no man has a right 
to inflict upon another. Lastly, indulgence in the use of irri- 


tating expressions, for the purpose of stimulating men to acts of | 


viclence, or solely for the purpose of giving pain, may, if calculated 
to provoke to breaches of the peace, be declared punishable as a 
matter of police. Under this head are comprehended a wide range 
of offences of varying hurtfulness—from sedition down to a chal- 
lenge to a boxing-match. The object in punishing them is to 
assert the authority of the law, and prevent men from taking the 
redress of injuries into their own hands. In all the cases here 
enumerated, the nature and amount of the punishment ought to be 
prescribed with reference to two principles—the consideration of 
the kind and quantity of infliction which is most likely to deter 
men from offending; the balancing of the amount of good gained 


by preventing the offence, against the evil occasioned by giving 


pain to the offender. 

The question who is to be punished, is one of no slight conse- 
quence with a view to the repression of crime. 
press, the offending parties are the author and publisher: both are 
equally culpable, though their motives may be different. 
justice of punishing the author, whenever he can be detected, will 
scarcely be questioned. What constitutes a publisher, is a question 
of some difficulty. To punish a man for merely selling a copy of 
a book or paper over a counter, seems hard: if the publication has 
been previously declared punishable by a court of justice, the case 
is somewhat altered. 
professional publisher, who merely brings out a work at the author's 
cost, and the one who gives a price for the book and publishes it 
at his own risk and for his own emolument. ‘This, however, is a 
consideration rather for the framer of a statute than for a writer 
on the principles of legislation against offences of the press. 
author, and the tradesman who profits by the publication—be he 
called bookseller, printer, or any other name—are the parties to be 
punished. ‘The act of issuing the work in a wholesale manner, to 


the trade as well as to private purchasers, may be hcld prima facie | 


evidence that the party who acts thus is the tradesman who profits 
by the publication, leaving him to exonerate himself from the charge 
if he can. 

It would be for the advantage of every honest man connected in 


any way with the press, could he get a penal code for it framed upon ' 


In offences of the | 


The | 


There is a difference too in the case of a | 


The | 


principles like these, expressed in intelligible phraseology, and en- 
forced by competent tribunals, with prompt and economical modes of 
trial. But let it not be imagined that by such means alone the evils 
which formed the chief burden of the song in the House of Lords 
can be put down. The press has its scoundrels as well as every 
other profession—men who will weigh to a grain the risk of punish- 
ment against the emolument of offending. The portion of the 
press which panders to the love of scandal and to prurient tastes, 
was created and is kept alive by the immorality of a portion of the 
public. So long as there is a market for such filthy wares, so long 
will men be found to brave punishment in order to supply it. The 
disgrace which the existence of such a press reflects upon the 
country lies at the door of its patrons. And if truth must be told, 
they are not confined to the young and unreflecting, or to the de- 
graded haunts of a populous and luxurious city. When such pub- 
lications are banished from the clubs of gentlemen, from the houses 
of “respectable” citizens, a step will have been taken to ex- 
tinguish the nuisance. 





THE ROOKERY. 

Ir has a sweet sylvan sound “ the Rookery”: the name is redo- 
lent of pleasing associations, old manor-houses, and time-honoured 
cathedrals. It is a relic of aboriginal London “ the Rookery :” 
the busy tide of traffic divides at its apex in Tottenham Court 
Road, and sweeps on either side of it along Great Russell Street and 
Broad Street St. Giles’s, leaving in rude primitive simplicity the 
delta enclosed by these two streets and the thoroughfare rejoicing 
in the names of Plumtree Court and Charlotte Street Bloomsbury. 
The erring passenger, who may stray into the purlieus of the 
Rookery, feels at once that he has got into a world in which he is 
a stranger, and gets out of it as quickly as he would out of a real 
rookery when swarming with branchers, and for pretty nearly the 
same reason —regard to cleanliness. 

These are portentous times for the ancient ruralities of Eng- 
land, both Rookeries and Corn-fields. Five houses in Plum- 
tree Court are at this moment undergoing the process of demo- 
lition, by order, it is said, of the Woods and Forests. And though 
the Woods and Forests are as silent as Sir Ropert Peer 
with regard to what is to come next, yet do they wave “an em- 
browned horror” over the vacant space. As the country gentle- 
men, while listening to Mr. Guapstong, felt convinced that the 
opening of the Tariff was but the beginning of a road to be driven 
through the Corn-laws, so do the natives of the Rookery feel as- 
sured that it is in contemplation to join the open space in Plum- 
tree Court with the open space in Tottenham Court Road, by a 
street which shall let the garish eye of day penetrate into their dim 
and cool recesses. Awful times! when Woodsand Forests have so 
little sympathy for Rookeries. 

A public meeting of the Rooks has been held in this terrible 
| emergency; but the general spirit of despondency precluded the 
adoption of any measures to stem the torrent of innovation. All 
present appeared to feel, with Dr. Cuatmers, that their season of 
| effort had passed away. One or two of the leaders took blame to 
| themselves that they had not, while it was yet time, adopted pre- 
cautions for uniting the inhabitants of the Rookery and the rest 
| of the Landed interest into one great league for common defence; 
| but all were weighed down by the conviction that it was now too 
| late. “ We have, with culpable hauleur,” said the Nestor of the 
| tribe, “ stood aloof from our natural allies the Country Gentlemen, 
| expecting them to make the first advances. Perhaps they were 
animated by a similar false pride. Both are about to be punished 
| for this fault.” 
| 
| 
i 
{ 








THE THEATRES. 

Tue new tragedy produced at Drury Lane on Saturday is in three acts ; 

an innovation that, so far from being objectionable, is a welcome im- 
| provement: many recent five-act inflictions might have been advan- 
tageously compressed into three: in the present instance, the story 
would have been better told in one—and best left untold. A Blot in 
the ’Scuicheon is brief, yet tedious; shocking, but unimpressive; and 
melodramatic, without being effective. The incidents are few, but of a 
revolting character. Lord Tresham, a man proud of his high and un- 
| spotted lineage, discovers that his young sister Mildred, for whose hand 
| he had just sanctioned a noble suitor, receives a gallant in her chamber 
nightly. The incensed brother taxes his sister with her guilt; which 
| she does not deny; and in the presence of their kindred he denonnces 
her shamelessness. Lord Tresham intercepts the midnight visiter, 
whom he kills in a duel; notwithstanding he recognizes in him the 
young Earl of Merton, who had got his consent to wed Mildred. The 
guilty girl dies broken-hearted, and her brother poisons himself out of 
remorse. The unchasteness of the heroine, for whose frailty no pallia- 
tion is offered, is fatal to dramatic sympathy: the lover falls a sacrifice 
to her mysterious silence; while the brother, in his blind fury, slays a 
wrong-doer willing to make reparation, and thus destroys the only 
means of wiping off the “ blot in his ’scutcheon.” The subject, in itself, 
is unfit for tragedy ; and Mr. Brownina, in his endeavours to excite 
| strong emotions by making what is disagreeable horrible, defeats his 
purpose. Aversion is the predominant feeling created. This was audi- 
bly, though not loudly expressed, on two or three occasions during the 
first representation ; but it took a ludicrous turn towards the close, and 
the catastrophe elicited an involuntary titter. In the construction of 
the drama, stage-effect has been studied, but so unskilfally, that after a 
scene is enacted the audience are obliged to listen toan account of what 
they have witnessed. The motives, situation, and purpose of the cha- 
| racters, are alike unaccountable : neither soliloquy nor dialogue throws 
| much light upon either; the author's ideas beiag so farfetehed, and 
his phraseology so quaint, that the drift of the speeches is scarcely 
understood. 

The acting was more than adequate to the merits of the drama. 
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Puetrs as Lord Tresham, though occasionally too loud and violent, 
gave vent to the rage and indignation of the proud noble with force and 
vehemence; tempering his fury with tenderness in the scenes with his 
sister. Miss H. Faucrt depicted the shame and wretchedness of the 
guilty girl with an intensity that would have been pathetic had there 
been room for sympathy. ANDERSON was a seemly gallant; but he 
breathed both his vows and lamentations monotonously, and his dying 
groans were much too sonorous. Hupson and Mrs. STERLING were a 
pair of lively lovers, whose levity was always malapropos; and both 
these and the old servant who tells of his young mistress’s faux pas— 
well played by G. BeEnneTt—might have been dispensed with. 

There was considerable applause on the first night; and the author 
was called for, as usual—though he very properly kept in the back- 
ground: but the piece cannot retain possession of the stage. 

The new farce, A Thumping Legacy, is as laughable as can be de- 
sired, and proved a most acceptable relief. KEELEy is the hero, Jerry 
Ominous ; a Cockney who quits St. Mary Axe for Corsica, to receive a 
“ thumping legacy,” which turns out to be a legacy of thumping, and 
something worse; for it is the entail of a family-feud, of which he is 
become the residuary legatee. KerrLry’s disgust at the disappoint- 
ment—his horror at the alterna:ive of being shot as a coward or killing 
a man in cold blood, and the paroxysm of terror with which he receives 
the intimation that he is to be the victim—the desperate cunning of his 
attempt to get up a quarrel between the two Corsicans who are con- 
tending for priority of claim to despatch him—and the ecstacy of de- 
light with which he commits himself to the custody of a couple of 
gensdarmes, exclaiming, “ I am the ruffian!”—are indescribably ludi- 
crous. ‘The farce is by Mr. Mapison Morton ; and it is not only the 
best he has written, but one of the cleverest and drollest that has ap- 
peared of late, though entirely dependent on situation: the ingenuity 
with which the victim is involved in a succession of dilemmas, each 
more critical than the previous one, until he is completely enclosed in a 
mesh, from which the author is only able to extricate him by cutting 
the knot, is admirable. 


The Adelphi has produced a little extravaganza of broad fun, by Mr. 
Coyne; in which Wricutr as Binks the Bagman—a “ commercial 
traveller,” who makes love to all the landladies on the road, and gets 
into some ridiculous scrapes through his folly and impertinence— 
makes abundant merriment. Mrs. F. MatTuews, as a buxom landlady, 
proved herself an acquisition to the Adelphi company: WILKINSON as 
a henpeeked husband, and Breprorp as a bear-leader, also contributed 
their quota of drollery. 


Covent Garden, on Monday, exhibited a scene unparallelled since 
the O. P. riots; though the uproar was in this instance unaccompanied 
by any act of violence. The disturbance arose out of the announce- 
ment of Mr. Grecory’s appearance in Hamlet; which the public were 
called upon by printed placards to resent as an offence against pro- 
priety, forasmuch as the débutant was the avowed editor of a scandal- 
ous Sunday paper. The tragedy was suffered to commence quietly ; 
but the entrance of Hamlet was the signal for a tumult of yells, hoot- 
ing, and opprobrious epithets, mingled with vociferous applause from 
Mr. Grecory's partisans. The object of this furious opposition stood un- 
moved, as though waiting for the storm to subside ; but it rather increased 
than diminished, and when he began to act, burst forth with renewed ve- 
hemence. The performance proceeded in dumb-show, Mr. Grecory ma- 
nifesting the most perfect self-possession, until BARTLEY appeared in 
answer to the call for “ Bunn,” and intimated, that as the majority of the 
house appeared opposed to the performance, it should be stopped. Mr. 
Grecory then came forward and addressed the angry public; but not 
a word he said was audible: he pointed significantly to a gentleman in 
the stage-box who had attracted attention by the vehemence of his 
gesticulations, and then withdrew. The rising of the curtain for the 
second act took the house by surprise, and elicited a renewed outbreak 
of indignation: the temper of the dissentients waxed fierce, execra- 
tions were loudly uttered, and the opposition assumed an aspect 
that no prudent manager dare withstand, and none but a man of iron 
nerves or of brazen assurance defy. Barriry therefore again came 
forward, and excusing his previous reluctance to stop the performance, 
promised that, in obedience to the wish of the majority of the house, it 
should not proceed. As the curtain fell, Mr. Grecory looked un- 
utterable things at BarTLex; and the victorious party indulged in a 
shout of triumph and three groans for Mr. Grecory’s paper. The 
farce of Cousin Lambhin, which was substituted for the rest of the play, 
was likewise performed in dumb-show, the minority in turn venting 
their disapprobation. The ballet opera, The Maid of Cashmere, was 
suffered to proceed quietly. 

Of the condemned debutant we know nothing but by common report : 
regarding him only as an actor, we may observe that his personal ap- 
pearance almost disqualifies him for assuming the character of Hamlet 
at a great theatre; and, judging of his acting by what we saw, the 
stage has lost no remarkable talent by his expulsion from. 

Madame Apert has this week appeared in Za Meuniere de Marly; 
an English version of which was produced at Drury Lane last season, 
under the title of The Windmill. Wer performance of the character 
differs from Mrs. KEELEy’s; and, while it is not superior to it in any 
respect, it is not equal in naiveté and feeling. Madeline Gorju, in 
One Dame del’ Empire, is the character in which the comic talent of 
Madame Abert has been most strikingly exhibited. The contrast 
between the court costume a la Greque, and the vulgar brusquerie of the 
soldier’s wife, who carries her camp breeding into the salon, is ex- 
tremely amusing; though the art of the actress is too visible, and occa- 
sionally her freedom and abandon verge on audacity. The song at 
the end, introducing mimicry of a dancing-lesson, is diverting, and capi- 
tally sung and acted by Madame ALzeRrrT: it is quite one of her tours 
de force. She played in Marie, ou la Perle de Savoie, last night; a 


piece that ran four hundred nights in Paris, under the profane title of 
La Grace de Dieu; and the performance will be repeated for her 
benefit on Wednesday next. 


Much Ado about Nothing is announced at Drury Lane on Friday 
next, for the benefit of Macrrapy, who on this occasion is to play 
Benedick for the first time. 
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BAYNES’S RAMBLES IN THE EAST. 


Mr. Baynes is connected with the Madras Civil Service ; and his 
health having been injured by the climate, he proceeded to the 
Cape of Good Hope, which by official regulation is deemed within 
the Company’s limits, and involves much less loss than going to 
England. Here he remained eighteen months, and thought himself 
recruited ; but we suppose incorrectly, for he appears immediately 
afterwards at Ceylon, making an excursion to the upland station of 
the Nuwera Ellia, where something like an European climate may be 
enjoyed. This island trip also seems to have failed, for he is next 
discovered at Bombay, waiting for a steam-passage to England. 
The sea monotony of this journey he varied by proceeding via 
Athens, Trieste, Venice, and the Rhine ; a route which he recom- 
mends to all other travellers, as costing little more of either 
time or money than the direct passage to Falmouth in the British 
steamers; it is not, however, a winter route. 

All the places visited by Mr. Baynes have been described often 
enough, as he himself admits; and it is with this consciousness that he 
has entitled his volume Notes and Reflections, to indicate that he does 
not intend to give a regular narrative of his journeyings, but merely 
notes of such things as made a forcible impression; the novelty 
arising less from “ the facts alluded to, or the scenes described, 
than from the writer's reflections on them.” In this point of view, the 
work may be received as a pleasant enough addition to a library, 
though by no means a necessary book. ‘There is some novelty 
both of actual description and of speculative view in this unpre- 
tending volume of rambles. Mr. Baynes writes with ease and 
taste; he is a man of reading, if not a scholar; he has a touch of 
enthusiasm, which shows itself less in his style than his views; 
and he has given much consideration to the religions of the East, in 
order to trace a connexion between the primitive Oriental worship 
and the first revelation to Adam in Paradise, which Moses was 
inspired to preserve. By these means, his volume has more points 
than the well-trodden character of the ground would lead one to 
suppose. Ilis picture of the Boers (or descendants of the Dutch 
Farmers) of the Cape is one which Vamttanr might have sketched, 
had the Boers of his time reached the zenith of Arcadian sim- 
plicity that delighted Mr. Baynes, and the Frenchman regarded 
them with as goodnatured an eye. His disquisitions on the sys- 
tems of Budhoo and Zoroaster might have furnished hints to 
Lord Exrensorovan, or his official defenders, to spread the 
“ ample veil of allegory” over every tender part of his proclama- 
tion. The elaborate disquisition on the cave and sculptures of 
Elephanta—interpreting the figures to represent the attributes of 
the Godhead, the mystery of the Trinity, the fall of man through 
the temptation of the serpent, and the final triumph of the seed of 
Adam—is clear, clever, and curious; but it has the fatal objection 
of proving too much: ifthe theory of Mr. Bayngs is to be received, 
the Oriental religionists must have had a much clearer view of 
Christianity, hundreds of ages before the advent of Christ, than 
can be deduced from the revelation given to Moses and the Jewish 
prophets. 

Besides these larger features of the volume, there are also a good 
many scattered passages in which known things are put in a newer 
light, or same fresh information is imparted; the last with a prac- 
tical bearing on current events. For steam within these few years 
has introduced much of novelty into thé Indian and Mediterranean 
Seas, and promises to produce so much more that almost every year 
will furnish a competent observer with something new. 

FRENCH STEAMERS. 

The French steamers, of which I think there are about twelve plying in the 
Mediterranean, are exceedingly nice boats. ‘The slecping-berths are clean, 
airy, and convenient, beyond any thing I had ever seen, and the whole arrange- 
ments most conducive to the comfort of passengers. At a few hours’ notice, 
these vessels could be converted into a powerful steam flotilla. They ave the 
property of a private company ; who receive a large sum from the Government 
on conditien of carrying the mails, and being commanded by an officer of the 
French navy, who takes care that a certain armament, which is also stipulated 
for in the coutract, is kept in a state of due efficiency: the crew alone would, 
in case of war, require to be put on board. By thus making themselves the 
means of intercourse, the French have certainly increased their influence in 
this part of the world, while a most useful class of vessels is maintained by the 
Government at a comparatively small expense. 

: A STEAMER AT CEYLON AND NATIVE CRAFT. 

We steamed into the roadstead, going scarcely four knots an hour; and 
from having no sail set, we appeared, as J can easily imagine, a thing of magic 
to the wondering natives, who were darting about in all directions in their sin- 
gularly-shaped canoes. One of them, as if to prove whether or not we were 
really progressing against the wind without any visible mover, steered his little 
bark directly across our bows, and narrowly escaped paying dearly for his rash 
experiment, for we with difficulty avoided running him duwn. While I am on 
the water, I must mention the Cingalese canoe, peculiar, I believe, to the 
island. It is very long and narrow; frequently nothing but a single large 
tree, slightly hollowed, shaped similarly at both ends, and having a couple of 
boards fixed on lengthways as a sort of gunwale: from its side protrude two 
curved arms, or booms, at the extremities of which is a log about one-third of 

the size of the canoe itself, and much of the same sbape, but not hollowed. 
This outrigger has the effect of steadying the frail vessel under all possible cir- 
cumstances, and of making it one of the safest boats that can be placed upon 
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the waters. ‘Chey spread to the wind an immense sail of very thin cloth, 
which they keep constantly wetting to make it hold the breeze. If the wind 
blow from the side on which is the outrigger, it is evident that it must act as a 
counterpoise to the leverage of the mast, which, in high winds, would other- 
wise speedily upset the crank vessel. Suppose this force to be so great, which 
it frequently is, as to lift the outrigger out of the water, one of the crew im- 
mediately gocs out upon it, running along the boom ; if Lis weight be insuffi- 
cient to produce the desired effect, another follows, and another, and so on till 
they attain the requisite cquipoise : if, again, the wind come on the side oppo- 
site the outrigger, its use is equally evident ; it must force the large block 
completely under water before it could upset the canoe. ‘Thus armed against 
all contingencies, they fearlessly encounter the roughest weather ; of which they 
often get good specimens off the coast of Ceylon, and an accident very rarely 
happens. A similar principle is also applied to some of their larger vessels of 
many tons burden. 
ENGLISH DETERMINATION. 


Among the curiosities of Cairo, not the least was our landlady ; for we took 
lodgings in preference to remaining at the hotel. An Englishwoman by birth, 
she had, in years gone by, married a Greek; and sitce the death of her bus- 
band, Madame Vassalachi has earned for herself a somewhat precarious sub- 
sistence by letting lodgings to strangers, for whom, to use the technical lan- 
guage of the profession, ** she does” in a very comfortable manner. Though 

rom her little green turban sort of head-dress, Madame Vassalachi might be 
pronounced decidedly foreign, she retains a spirit truly English: in proof of 
which, during the late uncertain position of affairs in Egypt, when a formal 
declaration of war with England was expected in Cairo, Madame Vassalachi, of 
importance to herself, and therefore, as she argued, to the Pacha, anticipated an 
attack upon her house as the residence of an Englishwoman, and prepared for 
her defence by barricading her door, and heating her oven fullof sand; and thus 
armed, she awaited the approach of any who should be daring enough to at- 
tempt her castle by escalade or otherwise. I am confident they would not have 
effected an cntrance while her sand lasted. “ But would not melted Jead have 
been better?” I ventured tosuggest. “ No, Sir,” replied the heroine, with a con- 
sciousness of superior military talent; ‘* sand answers just as well, and is not 
so expensive as lead.” 

BRAHMINS ON THE PYRAMIDS. 

The Brahmins of India, on the pyramids being described to them, said, 
there would be a well going down to the level of, and thus communicating with 
the sacred river: that well has since been discovered. It would appear, then, 
that for some purpose water was required within the pyramid; not brought 
from outside, lest the vulgar should perceive that it was needed. 

A COSMOPOLITE ON THE POOR-LAW AND EMIGRATION. 

Political necessity convinces me that I must, Christian charity teaches me 
that I ought to contribute, according to my means, to the support of the sick 
and aged poor, or to assist them under temporary pressure arising out of pass~ 
ing circumstances: but neither on the one account nor the other do I feel 
bound to maintain, year after year, in idleness, those who, if they chose, might 
earn their own livelihood in a country where there is food and work for them, 
instead of obstinately staying in one destitute of both. This is, perhaps, felé 
as a grievance, more especially by those who, acting differently themselves, 
have left their native country, and on their return find themselves called upon 
to contribute a large portion of their hard-won carnings to feed those who 
would perkaps deliberately refuse to take the same means of acquiring inde- 
pendence. Why should not a parish in England hold land in the Colonics, 
and be allowed to say to applicants for work, “ Yes, we will give it to you on 
our farm at the Cape of Good Hope?’ No owner of an estate would allow 
his labourers to dictate to him in which particular field they should work, or 
permit them all to crowd into one, to the neglect and ruin of the rest; and 
why should Great Britain not have the power of employing her labourers in 
whatever field of her immense estate is found most convenient to her? 

TRAINING IN THE CAPE WINE-COUNTRY. 

One trait in their character to which I have alluded, the absence of drunken- 
ness, may seem strange in a country abounding with wine. Had I not seen it 

ractised, I should hardly have thought their mode of education in this respect 

ikely to produce the temperate habits which it certainly does. ‘Their plan is 
simply this—never to tell the children it is wrong to take wine, never to forbid 
them the use of it: from their infancy they see it all around them—they may 
help themselves, Some perhaps take a little more than would be good for a 
continuance. The evil is its own cure: no remark is made; headache and the 
usual accompaniments of excess are experienced, and it is not repeated: the 
result is a temperate habit, in the midst of temptation to intemperance. 

EGGS AND WINE AT MARATHON. 

Wet, cold, and hungry, we were glad to procure quarters for the night in a 
miserable sort of farm-house, belonging, as I undersiood, to some proprietor 
who paid it an occasional visit, but which at that time was only occupied by 
some agricultural labourers and their families, who seemed to be in a wretched 
state of poverty. They allowed us to occupy the best room as our sleeping- 
chamber; and as it contained two couches and some blankets, we had no cause 
to complain of our fortune in that respect. In a sort of kitchen they made up 
a tolerably good fire; sitting down on the ground by which, we soon managed to 
dry cur clothes. We were no longer wet and cold, but we were still hungry ; 
and our hosts positively assured us they had nothing to give us to eat. I be- 
lieve they spoke truth; for neither the inquisitorial researches of our formid- 
able guide, nor the extravagant price which we professed ourselves willing to 
pay for any thing in the shape of fuod, succeeded, even after much delay and 
a visit to several other cottages in the neighbourhood, in producing ought be- 
side a few eggs and a crust of exceedingly hard black bread. The eggs, and a 
frying-pan, the only culinary utensil in the house, were at length placed before 
me, with an intimation, that after all, they could not be dressed “as there was 
no fat.” “ Never mind,” I replied, “ I can fry them in water.” Upon this 
announcement, they gathered round with cager curiosity, while 1 proceeded with 
the air of a chemical lecturer to demonstrate experimentally the truth of my 
assertion. Of course the eggs were well poached, and speedily devoured by my 
companion and myself. After which L retired to my couch, with the gratifica- 
tion of having acquired some renown on the field of Marathon, and conferred a 
lasting benefit on the Greeks. I should mention, that they indicated their de- 
light and gratitude by producing an earthen bottle of wine; which I applied to 
my mouth, thinking it could not possibly contain ony thing so unpalatable as 
not to be endured in the absence of better potations. Alas! I was mistaken; 
it was an acid vinous solution of resin. As soon as I was sufficiently recovered 
from the effects of the taste to make inquiries, I discovered that the Greek pea- 
s nts are in the habit of putting the resin of the fir-tree into their wine, * to 
keep it,” or, as I would rather say, to render it not worth keeping. 

_ Not even the consideration that my sufferings from this vile custom had fur- 
nished me with a practical explanation of the fact of the fir being sacred to 
Bacchus, and the top of his thyrsus being decorated with a fir-cone, was suffi- 
cient to console me for the mode in which that mythological lesson was con- 
veyed. 

CLASSICAL ENTHUSIASM. 

1 believe that, in the opinion of my guide, my “trance” [at Marathon ] 
endured for a longer time than his experience taught him was usual on such 
occasions ; and when he beheld me gather my batfull of the wild flowers which 





grew on the sides of the little mount, he looked as though, had he been conver- 
sant with the writings of Peter Pindar, he would have exclaimed— 
‘* Alas! poor gentleman, I'm sorry for ye, 
And pity much your upper story.” 

If such were his conclusions, they must have received complete confirmation 
when on our road home. Ere I could discern any part of Athens, and while we 
were yet at some distance from it, I beheld, standing as it were in the sky, a 
magnificent temple: I uttered an exclamation of surprise—The Parthenon? 
The effect surpassed any thing I had ever witnessed of architectural grandeur ; 
and by a sort of instinctive movement I uncovered my head. The intervening 
country was of such a nature as exactly to hide the rock of the Acropolis, and 
leave the temple only visible. An ancient worshiper of Jove, under similar 
circumstances, might have been pardoned for believing that the clouds which 
conceal his habitation from mortal sight were for a while withdrawn, so as to 
afford him a glimpse of the ‘“ palace of the Gods.” Advancing a little far- 
ther, we came in sight of the rock of the Acropolis; and the illusive effect was 
dissipated. 


PROUT’S LIFE OF MISSIONARY WILLIAMS. 

Except in his violent death at Erromanga, an island of the Hebrides 
group, the personal career of Joun Witctams differs little from 
that of any other modern Protestant missionary. Born in 1796, of 
parents, as we guess, in the lower class of middle life, he received a 
common education, and was apprenticed in 1810 to a smith and 
ironmonger. ‘Though his mother and his master’s family were 
pious folks, Joun Wixiams himself was considered to be in a 
‘“‘ most perilous position "—moral, but irreligious. In his eighteenth 
year, accident prevented him from spending a Sunday evening at a 
tavern; and he was induced by his master’s wife to accompany her 
to the “ Tabernacle,” so celebrated in the early days of Method- 
ism. A sermon delivered by Mr. East of Birmingham effected his 
conversion; and, after filling the office of Sunday-school teacher, 
joining a serious debating society, and going through some prelimi- 
nary preparation under the guidance of his pastor, he offered him- 
self to the Directors of the London Missionary Society, and was 
accepted. In October 1816 he married; aud in the following No- 
vemiber departed for the South Sea; among the islands of which 
he passed the remainder of his life, with the exception of some 
three or ‘cur years, (1834-1838,) during which he was a religious 
lion in England, and published his AZissionary Enterprises—one 
of the most striking aud attractive narratives of its class that 
has appeared.* 

In al! this chere is nothing but what might be paralleled by num- 
bers in the religious world. The distinctive peculiarity of Joan 
Wi.iAms was in his missionary character, and the principle he so 
fully though uaconsciously illustrated—that to christianize you 
must civilize. His success, so minutely described in Missionary 
Enterprises, was not attributable to any peculiar eloquence or in- 
tellectual qualities, for in these he was excelled by many: he as- 
sailed the superstitious principles of the people through their se- 
cular interests, and indirectly inculcated a belief in the unseen 
by a display of power in things visible. Unlike many missionaries 
sent to the heathen, “ talkee, talkee” was secondary to “ workee, 
workee” in the case of Witxiams. Possessing ardent zeal, inde- 
fatigable industry, a strong constitution, and a powerful frame, 
nature had also gifted him with quick observation, ready adapta- 
bility, and a mechanical genius. A clause in his indentures had 
stipulated that his services were to be confined to the desk and the 
counter—he was not to be called upon for labour in the workshop: 
in despite of this proviso for gentility, Wizt1ams snatched every 
opportunity to practice the mechanical art of the smith, and soon 
became so skilful, that, with his own consent, he was employed 
upon any work requiring nicety and finish. Partly by observation, 
partly by books, and the spur of the “ mother of invention,” he 
became a competent carpenter, lime-burner, plasterer, painter, 
ship- builder, rope-maker, cultivator, sugar-boiler, furniture-maker, 
and any other trade that the wants of a simple community could 
require. The introduction of these arts in regions where they 
were unknown in practice, and the instruction of such of the 
natives as desired to be taught them, gave him an influence which 
mere talking could never have attained. With this view, his first 
labour on arriving at Raiatea (one of the Society Islands) was to 
build a house on the European plan, with French windows, and 
verandahs, and to furnish it as well as he could in the same 
fashion—not merely to impress the natives, but to stimulate their 
industry. He also looked to civilization as a collateral religious 
end, as well as a means of conversion— 

“From the commencement of the mission, they had proceeded upon the 
conviction that the labours of the hand and the culture of the mind were so 
closely connected as to preclude the hope of maturing the fruits of righteous- 
ness among an indolent community. This had been their chief inducement 
for instructing the natives in so many useful arts. And experience had con- 
firmed their calculations. Secular labours had yielded some spiritual increase. 
By counteracting the natural inertness of the natives, and by quickening into 
vigorous exercise their sluggish intellect, they had prepared the way for Scrip- 
tural truth. ‘The value of these labours was every day more obvious; and, in 
proportion as the missionaries became acquainted with the native character, the 
conviction had grown upon them, that without a constant stimulus to labour, 
their minds would stagnate and their circumstances retrograde.” 

In furtherance of this object, Joun Witiiams purchased a 
vessel, and established an agency at Sydney for the sale of 
such articles as the natives could produce; intending to manage the 
business on their account. In this plan he was baffled, in two 
ways. Interested parties at New South Wales prevailed upon the 
Governor to impose heavy duties on the tobacco, &c. of the Poly- 
nesian group; the Directors at home censured his conduct, and 
ordered the discontinuance of his mercantile proceedings. In this 
last there is nothing to wonder at. The plan involved a mixture 
of secular and religious dealings incongruous in itself, liable to 


* Reviewed in the Spectator, No. 476; 12th August 1837, 
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gross abuse in many hands, and always open to public remark. A 
body like the Missionary Directors, who had to consider many 
stations, to conciliate many supporters, and to proceed upon a 
simple principle, could hardly be expected to sanction a system 
exposed to much misconception, and centaining in itself’ many 
tendencies to abuse. Some such stimulus as a regular and pro- 
fitable demand for the products of their industry is, however, 
absolutely necessary to prevent the new converts from lapsing into 
their former indolence, which brings in its train all their habits of 
violence and open vice. To retain the natives in their new career, 
was indeed much more difficult than to start them in it. The 
presence of an ill-conducted ship—or the death of a well-disposed 
chief—or mere childish caprice or impatience of restraint, (for 
savages are but children in their minds)—was sufficient to undo 
with the mass much that had been done. Above all, the absence 
of WiitraMs himself was pretty sure to cause a retrograde move- 
ment; a fact which renders it doubtful how far the extraordinary 
results he produced in the Society, Hervey, and Marquesan groups, 
will be permanent, when so much depends upon the individual mis- 
sionary, and social practices of order and industry can with difficulty 
be established, from the opposition which native habits and foreign 


es 


thought it a good sign, as implying that the natives had no bad intentions: I 
said, I thought so too, but I would rather see some women also; because when 
the natives resolve on mischief they send the women out of the way; there 
were no women on the beach. At last he got up, went forward in the boat, 
and landed. He presented his hand to the natives; which they were unwilling 
to take: he then called to me to hand some cloth ont of the boat; and he sat 
down and divided it among them, endeavouring to win their confidence. All 
three walked up the beach; Mr. Harris first; Mr. Williams and Mr. Canning- 
ham followed.” 

Mr. Cunnincuaw, the last-mentioned gentleman, can best tell 
the remainder. 

“ Mr. Williams called for a few pieces of print ; which he divided in small 
pieces to throw around him, Mr. Harris said he wished to havea stroll inland; 
which was not objected to; and he walked on, followed by ayariy of the natives. 


| Mr. Williams and I followed, directing our course up the side of the brook. 


The looks and manners of the savages I much distrusted, and remarked to Mr. 
Williams, that probably we had to dread the revenge of the natives in conse- 


| quence of their former quarrel with strangers, wherein perhaps some of their 
| friends had been killed. Mr. Williams, I think, did not return me an answer; 


circumstances offer to their firm foundation. A system of juvenile | 


schools of industry seems the surest plan: but here the difficulties 
are great, if not insurmountable. As long as the novelty offers an 
excitement, or the natives are not called upon for steady applica- 
tion, things go on smoothly ; but when continuous work is neces- 
sary, or the novelty wears off, they fall back upon their old habits, 
and prefer the monotony of laziness to the monotony of labour. 
It should be observed that civilization seems to thrive best in 
those islands where nature has been least indulgent. The natives 
of the Hervey group, who obtain provisions with difficulty, seem 
more capable of going alone than the people of the Society Islands, 
where food almost produces itself. Another reason may be that 
the Hervey group is less infested by whalers. 

To any one wishing to get an idea of the public career and cha- 


being engaged at the instant repeating the Samoan numerals to a crowd of 
boys, one of whom was repeating them after him. I was also trying to get 
the names of a few things around us, and walked onward. Finding a few 
shells lying on the bank, I picked them up. On noticing they were of a spe- 
cies unknown to me, | was in the act of putting them into my pocket, when I 
heard a yell, and instantly Mr. Harris rushed out of the bushes about 
twenty yards before me. I instantly perceived it was run or die. I shouted to 
Mr. Williams to run, (he being as far belind me as Mr. Harris was in advance,) 
and I sprung forward through the natives that were on the banks of the brook, 
who all gave way. I looked round, and saw Mr. Harris fall in the brook, and 


, the water dash over him; a number of savages beating him with clubs, Mr. 


| into the water, andas 


racter of Joun Witiiams, we should rather recommend his owa | 


Missionary Enterprises than the Memvirs before us. The volume 
} ’ 


indeed, is large enough to have embraced any thing; and though | 


verbose, after the fashion of a sermon-writer or meeting-orator, it | ; a ¢ 
| the club, with which the savage stood over him ready to strike the instant he 


goes over the stages of the hero's missionary career with sufficient 
particularity. But, compared with his own narrative, it does not 
sufficiently develop the great point of his success—the manner 
in which his mechanical skill impressed the potentates and people 
with whom he came in contact. Nor, amid much panegyric and 
many words, do we think that it does the labours of WriurAMs full 
justice. The truth is, that his missionary life was told by himself; 
and much of this volume, relating to that topic, is a book of leav- 
ings—extracts from letters or documents which Wiix1ams_ had 
altogether thrown aside, or whose spirit he had extracted. The 
rest consists of a reproduction of the leading facts of the Mis- 
sionary Enterprises, or of Mr. Provr'’s fluent but prolix com- 
mentary. A pvint no doubt is here and there elicited, but bearing 
no proportion to the surrounding verboseness. 

Of the Polynesian Missionary’s private life there was not much to 
tell; for his time on his return to England was chiefly occupied in 
speeches at religious gatherings, and in other public efforts con- 
nected with the South Sea missions. His youth furnished, as we 
have said, little that differs from hundreds of others who have ex- 
perienced religion; and the few anecdotes connected with him are, 
from the practical character of his mind, much less racy than those 
told of many other professors. Upon the whole, the volume strikes 
us as being rather ap eminent example of stuffing. Its six hundred 
pages might be reduced by two-thirds, and yet convey a much more 
vivid picture of the life and character of Jonn W1ILLiAMs. 

The volume contains some pictures of savage life, striking but 
not of any generic novelty; and several passages connected with 
the opinions of the hero or his views upon the conduct of mission- 
aries: but in a notice of the life of “ the Martyr of Erromanga,” 
the most appropriate extract will be the description of his death. 
He had proceeded to the New Hebrides in a ship chartered by 
the Society, with the ulterior object of extending missions over 
the Archipelago lying to the East of New Holland; and he 
attached great importance to establishing a footing in Erromanga, 
on account of its position and the savage character of its people. 
The following narrative of the preliminaries is by the captain of 
the vessel. 

“ On reaching the head of the bay, we saw several natives standing at a dis- 
tance: we made signs to them to them to come towards us, but they made 
signs for us to go away. We threw them some beads on shore; which they 
eagerly picked up, and came a little closer, and received from us some fish- 
hooks and beads, and a small looking-glass. On coming to a beautiful valley 
between the mountains, having a small run of water, we wished to ascertain if 
it was fresh ; and we gave the chief a boat-bucket to fetch us some ; and in about 
half an hour he returned running with the water; which, 1 think, gave Mr. 
Williams and myself more confidence in the natives. They ran and brought us 
some cocoa-nuts, but were stillextremely shy. Mr. Williams drank of the water 
the native brought, and I held his hat to screen him from the sun. He scemed 
pleased with the natives, and attributed their shyness to the ill-treatment they 
must have received from foreigners visiting the island on some former occasion. 
Mr. Cunningham asked him if he thought of going on shore. 1 think he said 
he should not have the slightest fear; and then remarked to me, ‘ Captain, you 
know we like to take possession of the land; and if we can only leave good im- 
pressions on the minds of the natives, we can come again and leave teachers: 
we must be content to do a little ; you know Babel was not built inaday.’ He 
did not intend to leave a teacher this time. Mr. Harris asked him if he might 
go on shore, or if he had any objection: he said, ‘ No,not any.’ Mr. Harris 
then waded on shore: assoon as he landed, the natives ran from him; but Mr. 
Williams told him to sit down: he did so, and the natives came close to him, and 
brought him some cocoa-nuts, and opened them for him to drink. 

“ Mr. Williams remarked he saw a number of native boys playing, and 


Williams did not run at the instant I called to him, till we heard a shell blow: 
it was an instant, but teo much to lose. I again called to Mr. Williams to 
run, and sprang forward for the boat, which was out of sight; it was round a 
point of bush. 

“Mr. Williams, instead of making for the boat, ran directly down the beach 
vage afier him. It seemed to me that Mr. Williams’s 
intention was to swim off till the boat picked him up. At the instant I sighted 
the boat, I heard a yell behind me; and, looking round, found a savage close 
after me with aclub. I stooped, and picking up a stone, struck him so as to 
stop his further pursuit. ‘The men in the boat had, on secing Mr. Williams 
and me running, given the alarm to Captain Morgan, who was on the beach 
at the time. He and 1 jumped into the boat at the same instant; several 
stones were thrown at the boat. Mr. Williams ran into deep water, and the 
savage close after him. On entering the water, he fell forward, but did not 
attempt to swim; when he received several blows from the club of the native 
on the arms and over the head. He twice dashed his head under water to avoid 





rose. 1 threw two stones from the boat; which for a moment averted the pro- 


' gress of the other native, who was a few paces behind; but it was only for an 





instant. The tworushed on cur fiiend, and beat his head, and soon several 
others joined them. I saw a whole handful of arrows stuck into his body. 
Though every exertion was used to get up the boat to his assistance, and 
though only about eighty yards distant, before we got half the distance our 
friend was dead, and about a dozen savages were dragging the body on the 
beach, beating it in the most furious manuer. A crowd of boys surrounded 
the body as it lay in the ripple of the beach, and beat it with stones, till the 
waves dashed red on the shore with the blood of their victim. Alas! that mo- 
ment of sorrow and agony—I almost shricked in distress. Several arrows 
were shot at us; and one, passing under the arm of one of the men, passed 
throug the lining and entered the timber. This alarmed the men; who re- 
monstrated, as, having no fire-arms to frighten the savages away, it would be 
madness to approach them, as Mr. Williams was now dead. To this Captain 
Morgan reluctantly assented, and pulled off out of reachof the arrows.” 


CROWQUILL’S PHANTASMAGORIA OF FUN. 

Few things are more uncertain in their effects than a joke. <A bit 
of “fun” that shall convulse one man with laughter, may be re- 
ceived with immobility by another, or perhaps be taken as an 
affront; and a jest which shall excite the majority of a com- 
pany to exclaim, when their mirth will let them, “capital!” will 
merely induce some to wonder at the taste of the applauders. 
The truth is, an appreciation of joke and waggery depends, 
like the appreciation of other things, upon nature, habit, and 
training. The lawyer, the courtier, the trader, the soldier, 
the scholar, the player, and even every club and coterie, 
have their own modes of jesting, which are only now and then 
appreciable by the uninitiated; and though the professional 
wag has an advantage over these classes by pleasing a greater 
variety of persons, yet he requires a certain congeniality of 
taste to be fully relished. It is herein that waggery differs 
from wit. As true wit is founded on the differences or resem- 
blances in the nature of things, whoever can perceive those differ- 
ences or resemblances can appreciate the felicity of the allusion 
and the force and comprehension of the meaning elicited ; whereas 
waggery and all its concomitants, being founded on technicalities 
known to few—or “ tomfoolery,” which many despise—or even some 
bygone occurrences, familiar only to the persons present—is of ne- 
cessity limited and uncertain. Hence nothing is more common 
than to hear people say, and say truly, that they cannot “see the 
joke,” though it is palpable that the jester has laboured to produce 
one. 

It follows from this, that fun is not a subject for criticism in the 
same sense as other productions of intellect; for it resolves itself 
into a matter of individual liking. The various classes of wit may 
‘be analyzed, and the cause of their effects noted: in pure wit, the 
remoteness of the ideas brought together, with the conclusion or 
tertium quid which is the product; in applied wit, a personal or 
general effect is superadded; in repartee, there is the quickness and 
aptness of the reply in addition, as well as in all cases a neatness 
if not a felicity of language. But the compounder of waggery, or 
the concoctor of smart sayings, is not amenable to law—without 
principle to guide him, he cannot be judged by it; we like or dis- 
like without a rule. 

From this it may be inferred that we do not like the Phantasma- 
goria of Fun; though we will try and give a reason for it. The 
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work, then, strikes us as being forced. The writer labours for his 
jokes ; his subjects and images are frequently not merely farfetched, 
but the reader sees what a way they are brought, and inclines to 
doubt whether they are worth the carriage. ‘There is also a heavi- 
ness even about the better parts; not so much absolute heaviness, 
as the negation of lightness—the heaviness of a body when life has 
left it. This remark, however, applies less to the stories considered 
solely as stories—for many of them are well enough—than to the 
heavy attempts at facetiousness with which they are interspersed. | 
At the same time, many readers may like them; and, besides their | 
variety, when they do not please they will not tire, for the two | 
volumes contain upwards of fifty subjects of one kind or another. 
Some are bad travesties of classical tales—as the Fall of Phaeton 
burlesqued into a modern stage-coach upset ; others are parodies 
upon German and sentimental romances; others consist of what 
are called “ good stories”; some are tales with an interest 
quite apart from the introduced waggery, which is foreign to their 
nature ; and the remainder are sketches of men and pursuits that 
are or have been “ upon town.” In these there is, strictly speak- 
ing, no wit—the author’s mind is incapable of producing it: but 
there is sometimes a “ good joke,” though mostly made too much 
of,—as when the blunderer, desirous of cultivating an acquaintance 
with his neighbour, sent him a sucking pig, and it turned out that 
the recipient was,a Jew: whilst occasionally there is a general prin- 
—— in the following illustration of the literal construction of 
the law. 








THE LAW OF LANTERNS. 

In a certain town of Normandy, the authorities (“ for divers good reasons 
them thereunto moving ”) thought proper to issue a proclamation to the effect 
that none of the worthy inhabitants, under a severe penalty, should stir abroad 
after sunset without a lantern. Well, it chanced that on the very same even- 
ing a man was seized and taken incontinently before the dispenser of justice, to 
be summarily dealt with according to the new law. 

“Tam exceedingly sorry,” said the chief officer, recognizing the individual, 
“that a citizen of your respectability and station should be the first to infringe 
the new regulations.” 

“IT would not willingly do so,” said the man coolly. 

“ Have you not read it?” 

“ Certainly,” replied the captured party; “but I may have unfortunately 
misunderstood it. Will Monsieur oblige me by reading it, that I moy leart 
of what I am guilty?” 

The officer graciously complied ; and, after glibly running over the verbose 
preamble, came to the point, “that no inhabitant should stir abroad after sun- 
set without a lantern,”—which: he certainly delivered with peculiar emphasis, to 
the admiration of the fllow who had taken the man in custody, aud was twid- 
dling his fingers, im} atient to receive his moiety of the fine. 

“I have a lantern, Monsieur,” firmly contended the man, holding it up te 


vi 


ew. 

“ Yes; but there is nocandle in it,” replied the officer witl: a smile. 

“ The proclamation does not mention a candle, I believe, Monsieur,” re- 
plied the cunning fellow, most respectfully. 

“ A candle !—but of course—”’ began the informer, trembling lest he should 
lose the fish he had hooked. 

* It does not mention acandle; and I contend, Monsieur, I have not in- 
fringed the law,” persisted the quibbler. ‘ The words are ‘ without a lantern’— 
and here it is.” 

“Hem!” cried the officer, endeavouring to conceal the confusion occasioned 
by his defeat by poring over the copy of the proclamation. “I must—yes, I | 
must confess there is an omission, and—I am too happy to give you the bene- 
fit arising thereout. The case is dismissed.” 

The informer was not only completely defeated, but rather alarmed, when the 
prisoner called to his mind a certain act which rendered him, the aforesaid in- 
former, liable to heavy damages for false imprisonment, &c.; and the poor devil 
was fain to avert the infliction of an action-at-law by disbursing a certain sum 
in hard cash to the accused. 

But lo! on the next evening he again encountered his “dear” acquaintance, 
and, to his infinite delight, he beheld the same unillumined lantern in his hand ; 
for an amended proclamation had been issued that morning, with the words | 
“that no inhabitant should stir abroad without a lantern anda candle therein!” 

The informer chuckled at the ignorance of the man who had so coolly vic- 
timized him on the preceding night, and, with a heart beating with the desire 
of revenge, and the certain prospect of the restitution of the mulct which he 
had suffered, he, with a sneering politeness, requested the honour of his com- 
pany to the justice-room. 

“ Really it is impossible to resist the amiable importunities of a gentleman 
who pays such delicate compliments and—such good coin!” replied the man ; 
and away he walked, chatting good-bumouredly and jokivg with his delighted 
captor. 

“ What, again? ” cried the officer. 

“TI hope Monsieur will do me the honour to remember that my former ap- 
pearance here was not only against my inclination, but against the law,” said 
the prisoner. “ Really these proceedings are very vexatious, and—” 

“ Have you read the proclamation ?” interrupted the officer. 

“ Monsieur did me the favour to read it only last night, and—” 

“T will read it again for your edification,” replied the officer ; and he looked 
furtively at the informer, who could scarcely contain himself for very joy. 

The amended proclamation was read. ‘The accused stood placidly smiling 
at the rigmarole verbiage; but when the officer deliberately dealt out the con- 
cluding words, “that no inhabitant shoald stir abroad without a lantern and 
candle,” he started. 

“Ha!” cried the informer, unable longer to restrain his feelings. 

“ How very—very fortunate! ” cried the delinquent; and, quickly opening 
his lantern, continued, “ Lo, here is a candle : how fortunate!” 

“But it is not lighted,” exclaimed the informer, with uncontrollable agita- 
tion. “It is not lighted; nor has it been, as the wick itself proves.” 

“ Lantern and candle! @ lantern and a candle ;” repeated the man. “I ap- 
peal to the proclamation—I appeal to the justice of Monsieur; there are no 
such words as lighted candle in any part of that respected document.” 

This was a clencher: the parties were completely outwitted ; while, to abate 
the fever of the informer’s extraordinary excitement, the man charitably re- 
peated the “ bleeding” which he had so effectually performed on the former 
occasion. Of course, the lawyers lost no time in “ amending ” the “ amended ” 
proclamation, and inserted “ lighted ” before the word “candle.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 
From February 10th to February 16th. 
Bcoxs. 
Memoirs of the Life of the Reverend John Williums, Missionary to Poly- 
nesia. By Esenezer Provt, of Halstead. 











A Memoir of Ireland, Native and Saxon. By Daniet O’ConnELe 
M.P. Volume I. 1172-1660. 

Views upon the Statics of the Human Chest, Animal Heat, and Deter- 
minations of Blood to the Head. By Juttus Jerrreys, F.R.S., &c. 
Principles of Mathematical Geography ; comprehending a theoretical and 
practical explanation of the Construction of Maps, with rules for the 
formation of the various kinds of map-projections. By Witu1am 
Hucues, F.R.G.S., Professor of Geography in the College for Civil 

Engineers, &c. 


The Lords of Ellingham; a Drama, in five acts. By Henry SPICER, 
Esq., Author of * Lost and Won,” &c. Second edition. 

({ We learn from the preface to this edition, that the play, on its first publication 
in 1839, was sent to Mr. Macreapy; who deemed it “ unfitted for representa- 
tion, on account of the painful nature of the incident on which the plot turned.” 
This was obviated by rewriting the drama; when the tragedian “ undertook 
to present it to the theatre at which he was then performing.” But the old 
story, “close of engagement,” prevented its production. On Mr. MacREADY’S 
taking Drury Lane, the piece was accepted; but some sort of “ misunderstand- 
ing” arose; “ fustered,” says Mr. Spicer in Italics, “if not originated, by 
an influence ”; aud “the rest, as Hamlet says, is ‘silence.’” All intercourse, 
“ personal and dramatic,” is at an end between poet and player. 

A manager is at all times in a situation of difficulty with the genus irri- 
tubile. If he plainly says of a play that the writer has not exhibited dramatic 
genius, he is abused for want of courtesy; if he states generally that it is 
not adapted for representation, he is liable to be bored for particular criti- 
cism ; and if ke ventures upon specifics, he is nailed by a drama rewritten to 
his suggestions. So far, however, as we can understand Mr. Sricer’s rather 
obscure and allusive statement, the play was accepted, and the difference arose 
quite irrespective of the merits of the piece. Where the fault is, we cannot, 
in the absence of all evidence, attempt to pronounce : but, did we not believe 
that the drama is going to the dogs irretrievably, we would ebserve, that a 
manager who allows his personal temper off the stage, or his personal vanities 
and prejudices on it, to interfere with his public conduct, would not only go 
the sure way to injure his establishment, but it may be questioned whether he 
was not grossly failing in his duty to the public. The patent of the two great 
theatres is a monopoly, whose only defence is a series of pretences; and if these 
pretences are palpably set at nought by taeir possessor, even the transparent 
excuse which covers them is gone. Perhaps nothing but the public indiffe- 
reuce to the stage preserves the patent’s existence. } 

The Oriyin of the Fasts and Festivals of the Church, arranged according 
to the Calendar: comprising explanations of the names of the months, 
with biographical sketches of the persons, and historical accounts of the 
events on which the festivals are founded. ‘To which are added a sketch 
of the origin and nature of Almanacks, and explanations uf their chro- 
nological and astronomical terms. 

( This is a neatly-printed and pleasantly-compiled little book; treating 2 grave 
subject without levity but without heaviness, and furnishing a good deal of 
information in a small compass. Each month is presented separately; the 
Fasts and Festivals are taken inthe order of their occurrence; those of “ obli- 
gation” being distinguished from the Saints-days of the Roman Church by a 
distinct type. In acdition to the religious point to be commemorated on the 
day, there are slight biographical notices of the Saints, and some antiquarian 











| matter connected with the ancient Pagan customs on which the festivals were 


engrafted, or the national sports and practices that were mixed up with them. ] 

The Harmony of the Latin and Greek Languages. By the Reverend 

Tuomas Hic, A.M., one of the Classical Masters of Mercers School, 
London. 

[This is an ingenious attempt to teach the syntax of the Greek and Latin 

languages together: and it consists of the usual rules for construction simpli- 

fied in expression, and presented in English; the examples of the rule being 


| given in each language, with the respective exceptions or additions printed at 


the end of each section. ‘To a curious tyro, if such a one there be, or to schools 
where Greek and Latin are taught simultaneously, this little volume will be 
found very useful—it is in fact two syntaxes in one. If it were not so simple, 
we should say it would be useful in another mode: when the pupil has gone 
once through his Latin syntax and is beginning his Greek, he might be carried 
a second time through the rules of Latin construction, with no more trouble 
than learning the Greek in a common way, whilst the double examples would 
excite the attention and reciprocally impress one another. But the very exe 
cellence of The Harmony would mar this plan. To a youth who had waded 
through any complex compilation in pedagogue Latin, Mr. Hinx’s little book 
would seem like spoon-meat, and offend his dignity. ] 

A Practical Treatise on the Management and Diseases of Children. By 
Ricuarp T. Evanson, M.D., Professor of Medicine in the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, Ireland, and Henry Mauysett, M.D, Professor of 
Political Medicine in the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. Fourth 
edition. Revised and enlarged. 

[A professional work which has been seven years before the public, and 
reached a fourth editioa by steady steps, requires no recommendation from a 
non-medical journal, as the lapse of time which has removed its novelty mili- 
tates against any lengthened notice. We may say, however, that a lifelong 
practice at a public institution for the diseases of children, and the observations 
thus made, were the basis of the work ; a careful consultation of foreign pub- 
lications adding further novelty to the original materials: a plan more re- 
quisite on the first appearance of the Practical Treatise than now, when Con- 
tinental writers are more consulted. The arrangement of the subject is clear, 
following the order of things both in the management of children and the treat- 
ment of their disorders. The style strikes us as being a happy medium for a 
medical work—popular enough to be perfectly intelligible, especially in such 
parts as non-professional readers can profit by, without any sacrifice of pre- 
cision or explicitness, or any appearance of pedantry. The present edition has 
been revised throughout, and a new chapter added on some diseases of the skin 
unnoticed in the previous impressions. ] 

The New Annual Army List, for 1843. Corrected to 29th December 
1842. With an Index. By H. G. Hart, Lieutenant Forty-ninth 
Regiment. ; 

[ A book indispensable, we should say, to every military man, mess, club-room, 
or library, did we not suppose that all to whom the information furnished by 
Lieutenant Hanv’s book is useful possess it. But the volume is desirable 
to others beside men of war; for, in addition to the Army List, or names of 
all the officers in the services, it contains short military biographical notices of 
every officer, as low as a Major, besides notes on all the others who have been 
engaged on service. ] 

Class Instruction ; or practical methods of Teaching in Ladies’ Schools, 
according to the most approved systems of modern education. By 
RacwHex Evans. 





SERIALS. 
Bells and Pomegranates, No. V.—‘ A Blot in the ’Scutcheon.” By Ro= 
BERT BrowninG, Author of “ Paracelsus.” 
PERIODICALS. 
Asiatic Journal for February. 
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ILLUSTRATED WORKS AND PRinTs. 
The Poetical Works of John Milton, With a Memoir, and Critical 
Remarks on his Genius and Writings, by James Montcomery; and 
one hundred and twenty engravings by Joun Tuomrson, S. and T. 
Witirams, O. Surrn, J. Linton, &c. from drawings by WiLLiIAM 
Harvey. In two volumes. 
[ This new edition of the Poems of Minton consists of the text without anno- 
tation: the only literary novelty of the undertaking is a notice of the life and 
writings of the bard by James Montcomery. And in this the chief novelty 
is of manner, for there is little or nothing new as regards substance. The 
manner, however, is elegant and panegyrical; skilfully going over the principal 
events in MiLTon’s career, critically noting the character of his composition at 
different periods of his life, and drawing freely upon his own prose works for a 
personal picture of his habits and feelings. ‘I'o the character of biography the 
“ Memoir” scarcely rises: it more resembles the article or essay ; for it is de- 
ficient in fulness and completeness. ‘The criticism is more finished and elabo- 
rate; although that is founded rather upon the likings or opinions of the critic 
than upon general principles. The following remark on the character of Satan, 
though now obvious enough, exhibits a refined and delicate perception, as well 
as long acquaintance with the work. “ One feature only,” says Mr. Mont- 
Gomery, “which has scarcely been noticed, if at all, by former critics, 
deserves to be pointed out, as the very sign by which he {Satan] may be in- 
fallibly detected when touched by the spear of an Ithuriel; while it is the very 
mcans, in the successful exercise of which he won his usurped dominion on 
earth, and maintains by it his powers to deceive the nations, and rule in the 
hearts of the children of disobedience. The poet, who well knew his devices, 
has represented him, in every voluntary act of his policy, taking a false shape, 
that he might in none be suspected for what he is.” 

It seems probable, however, that literary novelty was not the chief object of 
the publishers; but that, like their late edition of Cowrer, the main design 
was bibliographical. In this point of view, they have succeeded in producing 
two very handsome volumes as regards paper, binding, and typography, fitted 
alike for the drawing-room, boudoir, orstudy. The hundred and twenty wood- 
engravings by which the publication is illustrated, represent those scenes and 
incidents in the Poems of Mitron with which the host of illustrators have 
made us familiar: Mr. Harvey's designs are pictorial commonplaces, of arti- 
ficial elegance, arranged in an effective manner, and elaborately executed. ] 

Glyphography ; or Engraved Drawing, for printing at the type-press 
after the manner of wood-cuts. With full directions for the use of 
artists, engravers, and amateurs, and specimen illustrations. 

Fairford Church. Drawn from nature by H. A. Gittman, and on 
stone by W. L. Watton. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Letter to the Ministers of the Convocation ; a Brief Summary of “ Mo- 
derate ” Principles and Policy, as they affect the present position of the 
Church of Scotland. By Jamns Bryce, D.D., Edinburgh. 

Treatise on the Cultivated Grasses and other Herbage and Forage Plants, 
with the kinds and quantities of seeds for sowing down land to alternate 
husbandry, permanent pasture, lawns, &c. By Perer Lawson and 
Son, Edinburgh, Seedsmen to the Highland and Agricultural Society 
of Scotland. 

Report of the Society for obtaining Free Admission to National Monu- 
ments, and Public Edifices containing Works of Art, Sc. 

A Letter to Lord John Manners, M.P., on his late Plea for National 
Holydays. By a Minister of the Holy Catholic Church. 


Music. 
Lessons in Harmony. By Domenico Quapri. Fourth edition. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the £8th January, at Hull House, Kent, the residence of her mother, Lady 
M‘Creaou, Wife of Witutram Jones Armstronc, Esq., of Kippure Park, county of 
Wicklow, of a son and heir. 

On the 6th February, at St. Jolin’s Parsonage, Keswick, Cumberland, the Lady of 
the Rev. Frepertc Myers, of a son. 

On the 7th, at Vine Lodge, Seven Oaks, the Lady of Joun Rocers, Esq., of a sou. 

Ou the jth, at Weston-sub-Edge, Gloucestershire, the Wife of the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Grant. B.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. of a son 

On the 10th, at Tick!eford House, near Hitchin, the Wife of the Hon. Frepexricr 
Dvupiey Riper, of a son. 

Ou the i0th, at Cranford, Northamptonshire, the Wife of the Rev. MarsHam ArcLezs, 
Chancellor of Peterborough. of a son. 

Ou the 11th, at the New Ground, Guernsey, the Lady of Captain AyLMzr Dowpatt, 
late of the Fifty-fourth Regiment, of a son. 

On the 12th, in Berkeley Square, the Lady of Abr. Sura, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 

Ou the 12th, the Lady Mayvress, of a son. 

On the }2th, at Alexander Square, Brompton, the Wife uf Cuartrs Hance, Esq., 
Barrister at-Law, of a son. 

On the 16th, in Wimpole Street, the Hon. Mrs. Haun, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 29th October last, at Moulmeiu, Captain James ALexanper West, of the 

Eighty-fourth Regiment, to Emma, only daughter of Captain Day, Eighty-fourth Re- 
iment. 

. On the 9th February, at St. Thomas's Church, Oxford, the Rev. Joan Tunnarp, of 

Frampton House, Lincolushire, to Marrua CopLanp, youngest daughter of Cuarves 

Tawney, Esq., of Oxford. 

On the 9th, at Iifracombe, Devon, Dovenss Curry, Esq., Commander R.N., son of 
Rear Admiral Curry, C.B., to Mary Anne, only child of the late Cuartes T. H. 
Rowe, Esq., of Stratford-on-Avou. 

On the 13th, at St. Paul’s Chapel, Edinburgh, Trworay Ricwarnson, Esq., Siggles- 
or Yorkshire, to Mary Ann Mary, only daughter of Joun Raimes, Esq., Edin- 

urgh. 

Ou the 14th, at Blendworth Lodge, Hants, the Right Hon. the Earl of Northesk, to 
Georatana Maria, eldest daughter of Rear-Admiral the Hon. Geores Ennriwr. 

On the 14th, at Croydon, J. Marutson. Esq., M.D., of the Madras Medical Esta- 
blishment. to Lypra JosErutne, younyesi daughter of the late J. Burpwine, Esq., Pro- 
fessor of Fortification at Addiscombe. 

On the lath. at Gresford, Denbigh, the Rev. Jown Vavauan Lriovp, of Gresford. to 
Anne Magparene, daughter of the late Jonn IsHerwoop, Esq., of Marple Hill, 
Cheshire. 

Ou the I4th, at Toynton All Saints, Lincolnshire, the Rev. Lewrs Drummonp Ken- 
nEpy B.A,, of Christ's College, Cambridge, to Maria SHetiey, niece of Joan Kenti- 
worta, E-q., of Toynton House, near Spilsby. 

Ou the 15th, at Ockham Park, Sir Georos Wittram Crsurvrp, Bart., tothe Hon. 
Hester Kina, eldest daughter of the late Lord Krne, and sister of the Ear! of Lovelace. 
DEATHS, 

Ov the 17th November, at Moulmein, four days after his arrival from England, 
from injuries received by a fall from his horse, Georaz Cocuraxe Dickson, Esq., 
Captain Eighty-fourth Regiment. 

On the 3uth December, at Agra, East Indies, AncurBaLp SAUNDERS, Esq. 

Ou the 6th February, at Torr, the Rev. Jonx Usp ave, Rector of Augmering, Sussex. 

Ou the 8th, at Titley Court, Herefordshire, Evtzasern, Relict of the late Wioutam 
Greenty, Esq. of Titley Cuurt, and of the White House, Moumouthsh. ; in her 92d year. 

Ou the 10th, at the house of her brother, New Bridge Street, ANNE, sister of the 
Rev. Tuomas Date, Vicar of St. Bride's. 

On the tith, at Brompton Barracks, Chatham, James Estey Dickinson, Captain in 
the Eighty sixth Regiment; in his 44th year. 

On the 12th, Wittram Jex Biaxe, Esq., of Swantar Abbotts, and for many years a 
Deputy Lieutenant and Magistrate for the county of Norfolk; in his 85th year. 

On the 12th, suddenly, at bis house in Mechlenburg Square, after haviug preached a 
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sermon in his church in the morning, apparently in his usual health, the Rev. Joun 
Natt, B.D., Vicar of St. Sepulchre’s London, formerly Fellow and some time Tutor 
of St. John’s College, and Vicar of St. Giles’s, Oxford; iu his 65th year. 

Ou the 13th, at Woburn, Beds, Henry Seymour, Esq., sou of Lord Rosert Seymour, 
aud for many years Sergeant-at Arms to the House of Commous; in his 67th year. 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivep —- At Gravesend, Feb. 12th, Larkins, Hibbert; and Anna Maria, West, from 
China; Lady M:Naughten, Doutty; and Mandarin, Yule, from Calcutta. At Ports- 
mouth, 11th ditto, H. Woolley, Hamilton, from Singapore. At Liverpool, 11th ditto, 
Brothers, Flere, from Calcutta; and 14th, Unicorn, Allen, from ditto. At Greenock, 
13th ditto, Reginal Heber, M Farlane, from Calcutta. At Cork. 13th ditto, Herculean, 
Grindall, from Calentta. At St. Heleua, previous to Dee. 27th, Fortitude, Hutton, 
from Manilla; Albyn, Clark; and Nyth, » from Calcutta; and Windsor Castle, 
— , from Bombay. 

Sarrep—From Gravesend, Feb, 12th, Tory, Row; an: Wigeon, Capes, for Madras. 
From Liverpool, Feb. J0th, Warlock, Bell; 12th, Hesperius, Killey; I4th, Guide, 
Sereombe; and 18th, Blair, Oldham, for Calcutta. From Greenock, Feb. 9th, Mar- 
garet Wilkie, Suttie, for Ceyiou aud Madras; and 12th, Robert Renn, Ritchie, for Aden. 

SarurpAy Mornixa. Arrived—At Falmouth, Fortitude, Hutton, from Manila, 
Suiled—From Gravesend, Lalla Rookh, Kenney, for Calcutta. 























MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrice, Feb. 17.—12th Regt. of Foot—Eusign R. Atkinson to be Lieut. by 
purchase. vice Carige, who retires; R. S. Walpole, Geut. to be Eusiga, by purchase, 
vice Atkinson. 19th Foot—-Lieut. R, Sanders to be Capt. by purchase, vice Dillon, 
whose promotion has been cancelled, 33d Foot—Assist..Surg. W. M. Murphy, from 
the lst West [udia Regt. to be Assist.-Surg. vice M‘D.nald, promoted in the Ist West 
India Regt. 46th Foot—Surg. J. Duncanson, M.D., from the Ist West India Regt to 
64th Foot—Ensign W. Parker 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Jenney, who retires; W. Stephens, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Parker. 76th Foot—G. Burdon, Gent. to be Ensigu by purchase, 
vice Smith who retires. 

Ist West India Regimeut—Assist .Surg. J. M. M‘Donald, from the 33d Foot, to be 
Surg. vice Dancanson. appointed to the 46th Fuot. 

3d West India Regiment— Lieut. Gen. Sir C. W. Maxwell to be Colonel. 

Memoranda—The Christian names of Second Lieut. O'Gorman, of the Ceylon Rifle 
Regt. is Purcell only, not Nicholas Purcell, as previously stated. The Christian 
names of Cornet White, of the 8d Light Drag. are Henry Wallis. The Christian names 
of Ensign Timbrell, of the Slst Foot, are Sidney James. 





A al 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Feb. 7. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Drammond and White, London—Sayer and Lyon, West Smithfield, sheep salesmen 
—Zalueta and Co. Liverpool, merchants; as far as regards Zulueta—Caufield and 
Whisley, Basiughall Street, woollen-warehousemen--Oaston and Davy, Kingston- 
upou Hull, seed: merchants — Harrison and Bellamy, Gray’s Inn, attornies—Chaffey 
and Brooks, Keinton Mandeville. S mersetshire, cheese factors—Whilock and Fisher, 
Birmingham, drapers—White and Nailsea Coal Company, Somersetshire; as far as 
regards Baker—Ainsworth and Son, Manchester, booksellers; as far as regards T. 
Aiusworth - Willett and Co, Bradford, Yorkshire, merchants— Marriage aud Leake, 
Chelmsford, mealmen—M'Clellan and Co. Liverpool—Hawkius aud Miller, Bristol, 
shipwrights - Nicholls and Co. Frome Selwood, card-makers ~ Hastings and Co. Great 
Sutton Street, Clerkenwell, thimb'e makers— Boond and Bentley Mauchester, fustian - 
stiffeuers— Young and Son, Rio de Janeiro— Cunliffe and Dackworth, Ramsbottom, 
Laueashire, engravers—Murton and Brother, Mauchester, bleachers—Braggiotti and 
Co. Pinners Hall, commission merchants; as far as regards Navone—Meayers aud 
Perfitt, Goswell Road, hatters—Invalid Institution, Denham Park, Buckinghamshire ; 
as far as regards Rotch—Gurney and Hadley, Leigh, Worcestershire, carriage-makers 
—Medland and Francis, Crediton, attoruies—England and Lister Bilston, coal-masters 
—Leeming and Lee, Bath, haberdashers— Roberts and Williams, Liverpool, grocers. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW “ACT. 

Clark, Bingley, Yorkshire, stone-mason — Clark, Bingley, Yorkshire, delver— 
Richardson, Manchester, stune-mason— Kempster, Guildtord, cattle dealer— Russell, 
Whitchurch, Somersetshire, butcher—Bray, Manchester, joiner— Moir, Sheffield, dry- 
salter--Gill, Bradford, Yorkshire, out of business —Stephenson, Sheflield, factor’s clerk 
—Nicholls, Adam Street, clerk to a joint-stuck company—Bott, Church Row, Lime- 
house, Lieutenant R.N.—Bate, Stoke upon Trent, printer — Claybourne, Howden, 
Yorkshire, buteher—Patten, Littleham, Devonshire, Commander in her Majesty’s 
Navy—Hill, rhea, ek out of business—Evans, Barnes, poulterer—Hillier, Hammer. 
smith, carpeuter— Rayner, Stratford, livery-stable-keeper—Town, Keighley, butcher— 
Burgh junior, King Stanley, Gloucestershire, farmer—Foottit, Sheflield, attorney— 
Thornton, Dewsbury, out of business—Thoruton, Dewsbury, out of busiuess—Thorn- 
ton, Dewsbury, commercial-traveller. 

BANKRUFTS. 

BromweELt, Joun, Northampton, builder, to surrender Feb. 21, March 17: solicitors, 
Sr. Wrentmore, Lincoln's Iun Fields; and Mr, Thompson, Northampton ; official 
assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Burrox, Danret, Albion Place, Battle Bridge, pawnbroker, Feb. 21, March 31 : so- 
liciturs, Messrs, Pain and Hatherly, Great Marlborough Street; official assignee, Mr. 
Alsager, Birchin Lane. 

Cooney, Henry, aud Tompson, James, Willesborough, Kent, tea-dealers, Feb. 27, 
March 28; solicitors, Mr. Dangerfield, Chaveerv Lane; and Mr. Dangerfield, Ashford, 
Kent; official assignee, Mr. Turquaud, Copthall Buildings. 

Fenpaui, Geores, Woods'ock Street, butcher, Feb. 24, March 15: solicitor, Mr. 
Mirfin, Gray’s Iuu; official assignee, Mr. Lackington. Coleman Street Buildings. 

Grssos, Joun Beck, Northampton, linendraper, Feb. 21, March 17: solicitors, Mr. 
Wentmore, Lincoln's Inn Fields; and Mr, Thomson, Northampton, official assignee, 
Mr. Pennell, Basivghall Street. 

Great.ey, Georce, Hatton Garden, jeweller, Feb. 17, March 10: solicitor, Mr. 
Miller, Abchurch Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Lackington, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Harvey, Witiuiam Warp, senior and junior, Mausfield, coach-makers. March 2, 
18: solicitors, Messrs. Walter and Pemberton, Symond's Inn; and Mr. Flower, 
Mansfield; official assignee, Mr. Fearne, Leeds. 

Makktew, Henry, Henley-upon-Thames, innkeeper, Feb. 27, March 28: solicitors, 
Dimmock and Co, Size Lane; official assiguee, Mr. Graham, Basiugham Street. 

M‘Enreer, Tuomas, Liverpool, provisiou-merchant, March 1, March 28 ; solicitors, 
Mr. Armstrong, Staple Inu ; and Messrs. Knapper aud Woollright, Liverpool! ; oflicial 
assignee, Mr. Follett, Liverpool. 

Norrtne@ron, Thomas, Writtle, wheelwright, Feb. 27, March 28: solicitors, Messrs. 
Treheroe and Co. Leadenhall Street; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Basinghall Street. 

Ssira, Henny James, Sarrey Canal, O!d Kent Road, coal-merchant, March 2, 28: 
solicitor, Mr. Jordeson, St. Mary-at-hill; official assiguee, Mr. Turquand, Copthall 
Buildings. 

Siumonp, Rosert, Victoria Place, Hoxton Old Towu, linendraper, Feb. 22, March 
15: svlicitor, Mr. Goddard, Wood Street, Cheapside ; official assiguee, Mr. Johuson, 
Basinghall Street. 

Erratum in the Gazette of the 17th inst. William Humphrey’s Bankruptcy — The 
second day of meeting should have beeu the 27th inst. and not the 12th, as thereiu 
stated. DIVIDENDS. 

March 9, Allan, Mach Wymondley, Hertfordshire, cattle dealer—March 9, Bryant, 
King William Street, West Strand, bookse\ler—March 7, W, and J. Smith, Hatton 
Garden, cabiuet makers —March 9, Boor, Lower Thames Street, eatinghouse-keeper— 
March 7, Miles, Southampton, wol endraper— March 7, Rucker and Co. Miucing Lane. 
West India merchants— March 7, Leary, Parliameut Street, sargeon— March 9, Starie, 
Cutler S reet, carpenter—March 7, Castley, Friday Street, warehouseman—March 7, 
Daniel, Bishop's Stopford, malt-facter— March 9, Huntsman, High Holborn, chemist— 
March 2, Bull, Bucklersbury, merchant—March 7, Hitchcock, Regent Street, linen- 
draper— March 10, C. and P. Knight, Ivy Lane, salesinaen—Maich 10, Masson, Lime 
Street Square, merchant - March 1V, Harris, Birmiugham, glass manufacturer—March 
21, Taylor and Butterworth, Rochdale, painters—March 10, Mells and Turlay, Mau- 
chester, drapers—March 9, Payu, Liverpool, master-mariner— March 16, Wyatt, Ply- 
mouth, upholsterer—Maich 13, Hall aud Rainbow, Stratford-upou-Avon, corm-mer- 
chauts. CERTIFICATES 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befure March 7. 

Smith, York, draper—Groombridge, Crimscott Street, Bermondsey, carpenter— 
Houldsworth, Egremont, Cheshire, common brewer—Palliser, Moorgate Street, sad- 
dier—RKenuy, Liverpool, oilcloth-manufacturer—Chattertou, Nottiugham, milliner— 
Greenwood Dewsbury, Yorkshire, liuend:aper— Haslam, Little Bolton, cotton-spiuner 
—J.and W. H. Hamilton, Manchester, calico-printers—Harwood, Beverley, jinen- 
draper—Holyland, Manchester, woullen cloth-manufacturer—Pellett, Arundel, miller 
—Finn, Nottingham, tailor—C, and P. Knight, Ivy Lane, salesmen—Hatton, Liver- 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





pool, ship chand!er— Robinson. Leadenhall Street, tallow-merchant—Sorby, Sheffield, 
steel-ma: ufacturer—Urry,. East Retford, coachmaker -- Dean Habergham Eaves. Lan- 
cashire, cotton-spinner—Lines, Hales Owen, Shropshire, grocer—Dedman, Bryan- 
stune Street, Portman Square, grocer. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

March 9, Powell, Southampton, tailor—March 31, Hoad, Wickham, Hampshire, 
grocer— March 11, Thomson, Crutchedfriars, cornfactor—March 9, Whapshot!, King 
Street, Borough, engireer—March 9, Wilson, Wickhambrook, Suffolk, tnnkeeper— 
March 9, Morgan, Llaudilesfaur, Carmarthenshire, farmer March 6, Lockwood, Kirk- 
heaton. Yorkshire, manufacturer of fancy waisteoating— March 14, Davies, Llanidloes, 
Montgomeryshire, flaune] manufacturer —Marzh9, Bolton, Kingston upon-Hull, corn- 
mercnant—March 9, Fox, Giesford, Devbighshire, iron-master— March 8, Smart, Flax 
Bourton, Somersetshire, brewer—March 20. Bussey, Sheffield broker—March 9, Pitt, 
Selby, wiue-merchant--March 16, Orchard, Bath, uphol-terer—March 10, Rogers, 
Dartmonth, wine-mrrchant—March 9, Joues Liverpool, limestone-dealer—March 4, 
Baker and Swinburne, Birmivgham, timber merchants—March 9, Lundy, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, straw hat-manufacturer - March 16, Webb. Birmingham, tailor—March 11, 
Hall, Tredington, Worcestershire, and R. Rainbow, Stratford upon-Avon, coru-mer- 
ehants— March 7, Harris, Birmingham, glass-manufacturer—March 8, Biadshaw, 
Welshpool, Montgomeryshire, draper — March 11, Thompson, Blackburn, cloth-manu- 
facturer— March 17. Buckley, Manchester, dealer in cotton-twist -March 14, Ashe, 
Stock port, cotton-spinuer - Feb. 9, Allen, Walsall, saddler. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Bocre, M., Glasgow, house-painter, Feb. 22, March 15. 

M‘Carium, A.. Port Glasgow, merchant, Feb. 20, March 13. 

M Cuesney, W., Kilmarnock, saddler, Feb. 22, Mareh 23. 

Smita, J., Inverness, founder, Feb. 22, March 15. 

Sarru, F. and Taomson, Barrhead, calico-priuters, Feb. 15, March 8. 

Warxer, E., Glasgow, china-merchant. Feb 15, March 15. 


Friday, £eb. 17. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Schofield and M‘Cartney, Manchester, grocers—Pontin and Blake, Cirencester, 
livery stable keepers—Dalglish and Co. Liverpool, merchants; as far as regards R. W. 
Dalglish—M. and R. Pennington, Huddersfield joiners—Harrisou and Co. Liverpool, 
merchants — Backhouse and Seward. Ipswich, architects— Ward and Pain, Rose Street, 
Newgate Market, meat-salesmen—Hind and Hall, Derby, horse dealers—Elderton 
and Phillott, Clement's Lane, solicitors—Hermon aud Weutner, Agar Street, Strand, 
architects—T. and M. Tubb, Prospect Row, Bermondsey, oi!-dealers—Newhill aud 
Wrathmell, Bradford, Yorkshire, tea-dealers—Nattall aud Co. Derby, sionemasons— 
Jaques and Coley, Birmingham, corn-dealers— Spencer and Killick, Tunbridge Wells, 
drapers—H., T., and R. Killick, Harttield, Sussex, drapers— Smith and Braithwaite, 
Leeds, coppeysmiths— Wake and Sissons, Kingston-upon-Hall, builders—Caufield and 
Whisler, Basinghall Street, woollen-warehousemen—Williamson and Worthington, 
Manchester, car.makers—Roffey aud Finley. Wimbledon, tailors—J. B. and E. B. 
Bayley, Pendleton, Lancashire, wollen stuff printers—W. and C. Wi'son, Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, painters—Bendrey and Ashmore, Brick Lane, tea-dealers— Curry and Hogg, 
Benwell, Northumberland, joiners—Samson and Co. Strand, coal merchants—W. and 
R. Litlejohu, Worcester, leather-dressers— Dalglish and Co. Glasgow; as far as regards 
W. Dalglish junior. 





INSOLVENT. 

Sampson, Edmund Place, Aldersgate Sireet, compositor—Humphreys, Manchester, 
medical student—Jacobs, Newington, dealer in glass—Stephenson, Bradford, York- 
shire, machine maker—Oxley, Rotherham, Yorkshire, wheelwriglt - Bates, Kirkhea- 
ton, Yorkshire, fancy woollen-manufecturer—Greenwood, Kirkheaton, Yorkshire, 
woollen-manufacturer— Hargreaves, Neath, Glamorganshire, attoruey —Winterbottom, 
Chester, mail-coach-driver—Jones, Chester, innkeeper—Howorth, Ashworth, Lanca- 
shire, journeyman ectton-spinner— Page, Gloucester, labourer—Fearn!ey, Otley, York- 
shire, victualler— Dawson, Kirkburton, Yorkshire, pattera-weaver—Dunch, Broseley, 
Shropshire, bricklayer— Halstead, Huddersfield, greengrocer— Roe, South Lynn, Nor- 
folk, farmer—Stopforth, Warwick Street, Golden Square, engraver—Read, Snowhill, 
errpenter—Callcott, Newcastle Street, Strand, musician—Harriugtou (sometimes 
called James Sorre!l), Inwsrth, Essex, carrier—Smith, Weston, Lincolnshire, farmer 
—Wilton, Wilson Street, Finsbury, sackmaker—Neill, Birmingham, tailor—Edser, 
Shere, Surrey, brickiayer. 

BANKRUITS. 

Avamson, Winitam, Hexham, Dutcher, March 6, April 3: solicitors, Messrs. Fos- 
ter and Evans, John Street, Bedford Row; and Mr. Weiford, Hexham ; cflicial assiz- 
nee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle upou-Tyne. 

Corrritt, Joun Pigeon, Worcester, grocer, Feb, 24, March 21: solicitors, Joues 
and Son, Milman Place, Bedford Row; and Messrs. Arnold and Co. Birmingham; 
official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

Duyn, Witiiam, Barnstaple, currier, March !, April 5: solicitors, Mr. Bencraft, 
Barnstaple ; and Messrs. Maugham and Keunedy, Chancery Lane; cfficial assignee, 
Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Davis, James Painter, Bromley, Kent, innkeeper, Feb. 28, March 31: solicitor, 
Mr. Atkins, White Hart Court, Lombard Street; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Fawcett, Tuomas, Whipsnade, cattle dealer, Feb. 28, March 30 ; solicitors, Messrs. 
Dyne and Co. Lincoln’s Jun Fields; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermaubury. 

Gregory, Aaron, Dover, linendraper, March 7, 31: solicitors, H. W. and W. C. 
Sole, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick Place, Old Jewry, 

Jervis, Henry Zacnaxtau, Mocrgate Street, money scriveuer, Feb. 24, March 29: 
solicitor, Mr, Kine, Gracechurch Street; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall 
Street. 

Lewis, Jc un, Fernhill, Shropshire, draper, March 1, 27: solicitors, Messrs. Harper 
and Jones, Whitchurch ; aud Mr. Hodgson, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Bittle- 
ston, Birmingham. 

PartenteE, Jupau De Jacon, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, merchant, Feb. 25, March 
24: solicitors, Messrs. Hiil and Matthews, St. Mary Axe; official assignee, Mr. Pen- 
nell, Basinghall Street. 

Patron, Tuomas, Swau Street, Newington, ironfounder, March 6, 30: solicitor, Mr. 
Anderson, Cornhill ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Basinghall Street. 

Sarratn, James, Corsham, Wiltshire, cattle-dealer, March 6, April 6; solicitors, 
Mr. Fluder, Egremont Place; and Mr. Pinuiger, Chippenham; official assignee, Mr. 
Morgan, Bristol, 

Towne, Jinen, George Street, Spitalfields, chocolate-manufacturer, March 4, 3): 
solicitors, Messrs. Lawrence aud Blenkarue, Bucklersbury; « fficial ossignee, Mr. 
Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Watton, James, Newcastle-npon-Tyne, saddler, March 6, April 3: solicitors, Messrs. 
Williamson and Hill, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Ingledew, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; official 
assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyue. 

DIVIDENDS. 

March 10, Corah, Bristol, hosier—March 10, Fairbairn, King's Arms Yard, wine- 
merchant—March 13, Matthews and Hopkins, Mauchester, ¢. al-merchants— March 
10, Schofield, Kingston-upon-Thames, timber-merchant— March 10, Hart and Llewel- 
lin, Newgate Street, woollen-warehousemen— March 23, Mottram, Alrewas, Stafford- 
shire, woulstapler— March 13, Carr, South Shields, grocer. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before March 10. 

Webber, Lincoln, tailor—Munton, Greatford, Lincolushire, miller—Oliver, Maid- 
stone, upholsterer—Neweomb, Newgate Market, butcher—Ring, Crimscott Street, 
Bermondsey, carpenter —Edwards, Shrewsbury, banker— Pugh, Bristol, cabinet-maker 
—Walker, Drury Laue looking-glass-maker—Welldon, Cambridge, butcher—Raleigh, 
and Goode, Mauchester, merchants— Lawless, Mauchester, commissiou-agent—Fehr, 
Dudley. wine merchant--Tomkinson, Stoke-upon-Trent, wine merchant— Laurier and 
Lock, Wood Street, importers— Wilson, Leeds, flax-spinner—Atherton, Manchester, 
flint-glass manufacturer—Casacuberta, Manchester, merchant— Arthur, Birmingham, 
coachmaker. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the diy of meeting. 

March 10, Palmer, Lynn, draper—March 10, Spence, Stratford, Essex, market- 
gardener—March 10, Appleton, Walnut-tree Walk, corudealer - March 10, Grist, New 
Brentford, grocer— March 10, Hodson, Reading, druggist—March 14, Hopper, Great 
Queen Street, carpet-warehouseman— March 15, Coe, Guldsmith Street, Wood Sireet, 
laceman-- March 11, Hentig, Kingston-upon-Hu!l, merchant—March 1], Smith, Leeds, 
dealer—March 10, Brown, Liverpool, militwright—March 17, Cooper and Ayre, Man- 
chester, calico-printers—March 20, Pyefinch, Shrewsburp, chymist— March 11, Green- 
wood, Calverley Mills, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner—March 10, Carter, Hammersmih, 
carpenter. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Cavett, P. and W. Edinburgh, chemists, Feb. 22, March 15. 

Cameron, D. Pottock, Argyleshire, grazier, Feb 23, March 16. 

Ranxin, J. Kilmarnock, upholsterer, Feb. 23, March 23. 

Suruertanp, G. Glasgow, mauufacturer, Feb. 21, March 15. 

Taytor, A. Glasgow, grocer, Feb. 22, March 14, 











PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
jSaturday | Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 


944 944 944 943 | 955 95 





3 per Cent. Consols .....++.! 
Ditto for Account... .esceses, 94% 94z 943 95 
3 per Cents. Reduced...... 4 954 95% 95+ 95% 
34 per Cents Reduced..... ‘| 1624 1024 1025 162 
New 34 per Ceuts.....6-6-..) LOLS 1013 
eel 
| 


9d 95 


Loug Annuities.....-.+0.+ 123 123 123 123 








Bank Stock, 7 percent......) 174 | 175 175+ 17 173 176 

In-lia Stock, 10$....0+6.+00-]) =—— — 268} 268 263 — 

Exchequer Bills, 24. per diem} €5 pm. 67 67 2 63 65 
-| 64pm. | — 63 65 63 63 


[udia Bonds, 3 per cent.... 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week euding Friday Evening.) ' 


















































































labama (Sterling).....5p.Ct.| 65 {| Mexican ...... ..dp.Ct.j 20% 
Ackausas (1863)...-..666 — | —— Ditto (Deferred)... i 5 ass 8} 
Austrian ...0-.c.ecse0ed — —— || Michigan............2666 — | —— 
Belgian..... wed — | 103% || Mississippi(Sterling)...6 — | —— 
Brazilian. 5 — | 76t Neapolitan .....-ee+6 eo — 
Buenus A 6 — 26 | New York (1855).......5 — | 80 

ce 6 — — | Ohio... +-eeeeeee 6 —,| 67 
Chiliau .....-¢2-eseeeee6 — | 80% || Pennsylvani 5- |) — 
Columbian of 1824......6 — 234 | Peruvian.....+6 6 — | 18 
Danish ..c.sccccesesesed — 86 | Portuguese..... 23 — | 
Datch (Ex 12 Guilders) .24 — 54§ || Ditto......... 3 — | 68 
Ditto Ditto)......5 — 103 |! Ditto (New)... S$ — } © 
Freuch ....+-ceee: 3 — |} —— | Russian..... 5 — 116 

WAG ovis csicccccee 5 — /121f. 50c) Spanish...... 5 19¢ 
Iudiana (Sterling)......5 — | 23 | Ditto (Passive).. | at 
Illinois. ......006 6 — | — | Ditto( Deferred) . at . oo 
Kentucky ...0..e+6 6 — | —— ||Socuth Carolina..... 5p. Ct.! 874 
Louistana (Sterling) ....5 | 45 || Tennessee......0+6 i— 
Maryland .......-0++0+-6 — | United States Bank .......+....| ls. 
Massachussetts (Sterling)S — | -—— || Virginia.....ceecee.ee+05 — | —— 

SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) , 
Mrines— Banxs— 
Bolanos...c...ccccecsccecccse| <== Australasian..c-..cccccscoeee] 52 
Brazilian Imperial.......-0-+! 7 | British North American . 41¢ 
Ditto (St. John del Rey) ...6.) —— | Colonial .........00+0-- — 
British Iron .......+e+eeeeees| Londou and Westminster... 22 
Cata Branca ... /[— London Juint Stock.....++6 12¢ 
Candonga .ec.seseeeseeeeeee) ——= |} National of Ireland........ 14¢ 
Cobre Copper.....-ee-e.+e66, ——= || National Provincial...... — 
Ramways— | | Provincial of Ireland .... 42} 
Chelteuham and Great Wester 314 || Unicn of Australia......... 31g 
Eastern Counties .. eee 9$ || Union of London...... a 
Grand Junction .... «-| —— |! Docxs— H 
Great Western... ......+. eeee 933 | Eastand West India .........) 118 
Liverpool and Manchester ....! {| London ..... eeses |} 91% 
London and Brightou .....+--! 35 St. Katherine ..... | 105 
London and Blackwall... Fy 5 |) Miscetnantous— | 
Loudon and Greeuwich. .. || Australian Agricultural......6) —— 
London and Birmingham... { British American Land.......) —— 
London aud Croydon ....-..-/ 9F |) Camada.....coccecesece | 34 
Manche :ter and Leeds... | 92% || General Steam.. PR a 
Midland Counties .........../ 60 i New Zealand, .cccccccccocscst 1G 
North Midlaud.......... eee-| 64 || Royal Mail Steam .. oe 
South-eastern and Dover ..... 22¢ || South Australian..... aa 
South-westerN.e....e.ee- nee 63} Van Diemen’s Land..........5 —= 
BULLION. METALS, 
Gold, Foreign iu Bars .. peroz. 31,178. 9d, | Copper, British Cakes.per ton851.0s. to 0 00 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars,, QO © 0. | Iron, British Bars eave ow 5 5 O— O OV 
Mexican Doilars.... ..s++ coos 4 94 | Lead, British Pig 17 5 0~ 17100 
Silverin Bars, Standard...... 9 4 if Steel, English.... 000 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, February 17. 

We continue to receive moderate supplies of every description of Grain, and the at- 
tendance of dealers geverally being very limited, there is only a smal! extent of busi- 
uess duing. The supplies of English Wheat are less than usual, and the few samples 
left over from the beginuing of the week being coarse and inferior, with difficulty realize 
previous prices. Fine qualities, however, coutinue steady. In Foreign Wheat the 
transactions are very limited, owing to the absence of country demand, and there is 
scarcely any variation in prices since Monday. Beans and Peas have experienced uo 
material alteration. 















8. 8s. s. 8. | s. s. 8. s. 

Wheat, RedNew44 10 46/ Rye ..........32to34| Maple....... 30 to 31) Oats, Feed... 17 to 18 
Fine ....e+- 48 .. 52| Barley. 23..24| White. << Sikes SI Fine .....18.. 19 
++ 36 040| Malting......27.-29]  Boilers.......32 34/ Poland.....19 . 20 

40... 43} Malt, Ordinary. 46 .. 50 | Beans, Ticks .. 26.. 27! Fine. 20 . 22 
SuperfineNew42 ..48/ Fine... 59 | Oo 28..29) Potato.....21 ..% 


asia 52 4 a PL. 
Old. .seseeee.36 6,40! Peas, Hog..... vo 1.30! Harrow......28..31 Fine 6.4.22. 23 




























AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales. | For the present Week. 
Wheat 488, 1d | Rye... 293. 74 | Wheat. £203. Cd. (Rye ..ecoscos 118.60. 
Barley . - 27 O | Bean 27 7 9 9 Beans . -11 6 
Oats.. +16 11 | Peas 29 11 & © UPeas.....csce EC 
HOPS. j POTATOES, 
Kent Pockets..... esssseeees seccveee 753. to B48.) York Reds.......ccsecseee pert: m 60s.to Os 
Choice Ditto . - 190 — 120 Wate So cces . . o— 4 
Sussex Pockets. we 72 — 80 | Middling.. - Om 0 
Superfine Ditto......... eeccecccce 82 — 838 | Chats.,.... o— 0 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL. 
Hay, Good..... 86s... 25s. COscce 908% cave OB.ce OWercoce 758e- B48. 
Inferior . 70 .. 78 0 0 0. 0 @ 5 6 
New.. @. 0 0 6 @.w. @. @ .' @ 
Clover....ceee oe BB ve BIZ sccce 73 oo 105 Oo. «0 88 4. WS 
Straw, Wheat ........ ee see weer 41 .. 56 0 O ccoce 45 ot 





PROVISIONS, 
BUTTER—BPest Fresh, 16s. Od. per doz. 


Town-made,....00e+ 
| Carlow, 31.163. to 4l. 18s. per cwt. 


Seconds...... 













Essex and Suffolk, on board ship. BACON, Small Old, per ewt..., Os.to Os. 
Norlolkand Stockton.eseeessseeeeee 28 == 32 CHEESE, Cheshire .... 5is.to 7is, 
BRAN .oseseeeeee per quarter 03. to 0s. Derby Plain 45s. to 58s, 
POLLARD, fine ....... Os. to Os, HAMS, York.....scscsceeee--++ G58. to 748, 


BREAD, 54. to 7d. the 41b. Loaf. EGGS, French... per 120 53. 6d.to 88. Od, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 





NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.* 
Beef . ws 28. 4d to Ss, 2d. tu 33. 10d. ..sceee. 28. 8d. to 3s. Gd tm ds. 4d 
6 o 38 6 ee 3S 8 oe a 2 @ «8S - 4 6 
4 a 4G war Ge - 3&3 10 ~~ = C= me = 
6 ee 3 4 eo & 6 coe 3 10 a eee ws et 
0 ees 8 6 co S&C Ke OE 





«O.0 .« © 6 ores 
* To sink the offal—per #lbs. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIFUD, 





Beasts. Sheep. alves. Pigs. 
Friday ... T5Zccccccs 2,549 ., « 173 36L 
r deecces M008 sccccces * 20,408 ccsccée OF 'n 8u3 





Monday.. 





OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
- 








! 
Rape Oil .......++ « ‘..perewt 9 Is. od | TEA, Bohea, fine, p $ 
Refined. Xe dddes o 6 0 Congou, fine . 1 0 —2 3 
Linseed Oil. éeackimege Mm: 6.) Souchong, fine. . 2 6 —3 0 
Linseed Oil Cake...... ericoo 0 0 0 | * In Bond— 2s. 1d. per Ib. 
CANDLES, per dozen, 03.0d. to 0s. 0d. | COFFEE, fine (in bd) per cwt. 110s, to 1358 
} Good Ordinary .......++. 528.to 706, 


Moulds (6d. per doz.discount) 0s. 0d. ee 
COALS, Hetton....,..+0-+++. 208, Od. SUGAR, Muscovado. per cwt. 32-.7§d. 
Tees.,cecccccvece coocccvcee 178.0d. =| West India Molasses, , 24s.to 29s, 
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HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
Monday, MACBETH. With DER FREISCHUTZ. 

Tuesday. LADY OF LYONS. With THE THUMP- 
ING LEGACY. Aud THE ETON BOY. 

Wednesday, AS YOU LIKE IT. 

Thursday, no Performance. 

Friday, for the Benefit of Mr. Macready. MUCH ADO 
ABOUT NOTHING. With COMUS. 

Saturday, A PLAY. 
HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 

GARDEN. 

Monday, THE TEMPEST. With GUSTAVUS. 

On Tuesday, THE LADY OF THE LAKE. With 
LA SONNAMBULA. 

On Wednesday, A PLAY and other Entertainments, 

On Thursiay, THE LADY OF THE LAKE. With 

other Entertainments. 








HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
On Monday, and During the Week, 
MARY MELVYN, or, the Marriage of Interest. 
After which THE FOREIGN |: RINCE. 
With BINKs THE BAGMAN. 
To conclude with the Ballet of ALMA. 


RAND CONCERT.—UNIVERSAL 
HALL OF COMMERCE, Threadneedle Street. 
Mr. MOXHAY having most liberally and gratuitously 
granted the use of the above splendid Hall, the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Public, are respectfully informed, that this 
Concert will take place under the Distinguished Patron- 
age of her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager, his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, her Grace the Dutchess of Inverness, the 
Right Honourable Lord Stanley, the Earl Jermyn, the 
Right Hon. Lord Robert Grosvenor, the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor, and the Lady Mayoress, on Monpay Even- 
Inc NExT, 20th Fesruary 1843, for the BENEFIT of 
the WIDOWS and ORPHANS of the CREWS of the 
RELIANCE and CONQUEROR; the Surplus in Aid 
of the Funds of the Shipwreck Societies of London. 
COMMITTEE, WITH POWER TO ADD TO THEIR NUMBER. 
Sir Jonwn Prete, Bart. Chairman. 
Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart, | Charles Capper, Esq. 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, J. R. Carr, Esq. 
J. Masterman, Esq. M.P. | John Carter, Esq. 
Sir G. Larpent, Bart. M.P. | C, J. Ellis, Esq. 
Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. E. T. Grainger, Esq. 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. Thomas Hammond, Esq. 
Baron L. de Rothschild, Henry Heald, Esq. 
Major-General Sir Burges | George Lee, Esq. 
Camac, R. Meggy, Esq. 
Sir James Duke, Ald. M.P. | William Miskin, Esq. 
John Johnson, Esq. Ald. F. G. Moon, Esq. 
Thomas Hankey juu., Esq. | A. Rose Esq. 
A. W. Robarts, Esq. L. Rodwell, Esq. 
David Salomous, Esq. Joseph Rutland, Esq. 
B. B. Williams, Esq. T. Saunders, Esq. 
Mr. Sheriff Pilcher, C. R. mith, Esq. 
Mr. Deputy Angel, John Underhill, Esq. 
Thomas Boxer, Esq. Joseph Underwood, Esq. 
George Bland, Esq. Edward Vertegans, Esq. 
W. M. Burnie, Esq. ; 
Wicitam THornporrow, Treasurer and Honorary Sec. 
N.B. The smallest Donations thauktully received. 
BanKers— Messrs, Masterman and Co. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON. 
PRESIDENT. 
H.R. H. The Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
VicE-PRESIDENT. 
Most Noble the Marquis of NORTHAMPTON, F.R.S. 
A Finished Proof of THE SAINTS’ DAY, Engraved 
for the Subscribers of 1841, may be seen at the Office, 
No. 4, Trafaigar Square, Charing Cross. Due Notlce 
will be given to every Subscriber when the Impressions 
are Ready for Distribution. 
The Engraving for the Year 1842 is nearly completed. 
The LISTS for the PRESENT YEAR will CLOSE 
on the 3lst Marcu; and an early Subscription is soli- 
cited, to enable the Committee to make advantageous 
arrangements. , 
G, Gopwin jun. F.R.S. F.S.A. j is 
Lewis Pocock, F.S.A. { Hon. Secs. 
Office, 4, Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, 
Ist February 1845, 
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LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Loudon. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 

Earl Somers 
Lord Viscount Falklaud 
Lord Elphinstone 
Lord Belhaven and 
Stenton. 
DIRECTORS. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman ; , 

Hananel De Castro, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Dowues, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Charles Graham, Esq. 
F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
William Railton, Esq. 


Earl of Errol 

Earl of Courtown 

Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 

Earl of Stair 


Esq. 
Edw. Boyd, Esq. Resident 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Johu Ritchie, Esq. 
Assistant Resident F. H. Thomsou, Esq. 
SecreTary—Patrick Maciutyre, Esq. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, 
affords the most perfect secursty in an ample paid-up 
Capital, aud in the great success which has attended it 
since its commencement in 1834. In 1841, the Company 
declared an addition to the Shareholders of one-half of 
their Stock, aud also added 2/. per cent per annum, from 
the date of the Policies, to those parties who had insured 
with Profits. The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the 
most moderate scale, and only a moiety need be paid for 
the first five years, where the insurance is for life. The 
amount of bonus added to Policies since the commeuce- 
ment of the Company in March 1834 to the 3lst Dec. 
1840, is as follows; 





Sum Time Sum added 
Assured, Assured. to Policy. 
£1000 .... 


»+ 6 years 10 months.....4£136 13 4 
ce OT Sree 
1000 ...... dyears.. 
ROOD wesc (hk SORE, cconssnsss0sece. ee 0.0 
Every information will be afforded on application to 
the Resident Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq. aud E. Len- 
nox Boyd, Esq. 8, Waterioo Place, Pall Mall, London, 
Frevertck Hae Tuompson, Esq. Surgeon, 48, Bervers 
Street, attends at the Office daily, about half-past Two 
o’ Clock, 









RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 

This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, 4 Vict. c. 9, and is so constituted as to afford 
the benefits of Life Assurance, in their fullest extent, to 
Policy-Holders, and to present greater facilities and 
accommodatiou thau are usually offered by other Com- 
vanes. 
; Detailed Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office, 
or will be forwarded Post free upon application. 

Extract from Increasing Rates of Premium for an As- 
surance of 100/. for Whole Term of Life: 

Anuual Premium payable during 





Ist Five | 2d Five{ 3d Five 4th Five} Remain- | 














Age| Years. | Years. } Years. Yeurs. ~ of life.| 
jad j£s.a/£ s.d.£8d)£ 8 d.| 
}20/1 14/1 510|11011,1169'2 3 8} 
30/1 64/112 23119 Le 74/217 6] 
40'1161/'2 44214 63 73/4 3 4} 
{50/2167 3 9 4/4 5 55 63 613 7} 
Peter Morrison, Resident Director. 





REE MASONS’ AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 
LOAN, ANNUITY, AND REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST COMPANY, 
11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 

This Office unites the benefit of a Mutual Association 
with the security of a Proprietary Company, and offers 
to the assured, among others, the following advantages — 

1. Credit until death, with privilege of payment at any 
time previously, for one-half of the premiums for the 
first five years, upon Assurances for the whole of life; a 
plan peculiarly advantageous fur securing loans. 


2. In loan transactions, the lender secured against the | 


tisk of the borrower going out of Europe. 

3. Sums assured to become payable at given ages, or 
at death, if previous. 

4. Policies iudefeasible, fraud alone, not error, vitiating 
them ; and in case the renewal premium remain unpaid, 
the assurance may be revived at any time within six 
months, upon satisfactory proof of health, and payment 
of a trifling fine. 

5. Officers in the Army and Navy, and persons re- 
riding abroad or proceeding to any part of the world, may 
be assured upon equitable terms. 

6. Immediate, Survivorship, and Deferred Annuities 
granted ; and Endowments for Children aud every other 
mode of provision for families arranged. 

Facilities afforded for effecting Loans. 

All the rates will be found to have been computed as 
low as is consistent with security. 

JosErH BERRIDGE, Secretary. 
ODGSON AND ABBOTT’s PALE 
ALE.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be precured only 
from E. Ansorr’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
not being supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine if 
procured elsewhere.—City Office, 98, Gracechurch Street. 





ro PARTIES REQUIRING 

CHANGE OF RESIDENCE. —-An Inspection of 
THOMAS FOX’S HOUSE and ESTATE REGISTRY 
will save much trouble and expense, as entries are made 
of a vast number of Honses and Estates to be let, as well 
as a great many required, to all of which are attached 
the proper Addresses, where to forward Terms, or obtain 
Particulars. No Charge for Refereuce to these Books, 
and Entries made free of all cost, except where Tomas 
Fox is iutrusted to negotiate, and then only if successful. 

93, Bishopsgate Street Within. 
N ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 
A TOOTH-BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.— 
The Tooth-Brush has the important advantage of search- 
ing thoroughly into the divisious of the teeth, and clean- 
ing them in the most effectual aud extraordinary mauner, 
aud are famous for the hairs not coming loose—1ls, An 
mproved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third part of 
the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest uap. 
Penetrating Hair- Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like commou hair, 
Flesh-Brushes of improved graduated and powerful 








friction. Velvet-Brushes, which act in the most sur. | 


prising and snecessful manner. The Genuine Smyrna 
Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of ab- 
sorption, vitality, and durability, by means of direct im- 
portatious, dispensing with all iutermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and steuring the luxury 
of a geuuine Smyrua Sponge. Only at Mertcare’ Sole 
Establishment, 130 B, Oxford Street. 

Caution— Beware of the words ‘‘ From Metcalfe’s,’’ 
adopted by some houses. 


O LADIES.—ROWLAND’S 
KALYDOR.— Under the Special Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
and the Royal Family. This elegaut and fragrant prepa- 
ration thoroughly eradicates all Pimples, Spots, Redness, 
Tan, Freckles, and other Defects of the Skin, heals Chil- 
blains, and renders a chapped and rough skin pleasantly 
soft and smooth. Itimparts a youthful roseate hue tothe 
Complexion, and renders the Arms, Hinds, and Neck, 
delicately fair and soit. CAUTLON—Much pernicious 
trash is now offered for sale as ‘“ Kalydor”’ ; it is there- 
fore imperative on Purchasers to see that the words 
**ROWLAND’S KALYDOR " are printed on the wrap- 
per. All others are gross impositions. To protect the 
Public from Fraud, the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps 
have authorised the Proprietors’ Signature to be en- 
graveu ou the Goverumeut Stamp, thus—‘‘ A. Rowland 
and Son, 20, Hatton Garden,’ which is affixed to each 
Bottle. Price 4s. 6d. aud 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 
Ask for Rowland’s Kalydor. Sold by them, and by Che- 
mists aud Perfumers. 








‘If you are in possession of better means 
Candidly inform me: if not, make use of these.’’ 

— Horace. 
IR ASTLEY COOPER'S 
OPINION of COCKLE’s ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
extracted from Sir Astley’s letter to a mutual friend— 
‘* Dear Sir—Mr. Cockle’s Antibilious Pills have long 
been known to me. I assure you I esteem them highly, 
aud very frequeutly reeommend them to my patients as 
a valuable domestic auxiliary to their health aud com- 
fort. I have found them an excellent remedy for indi- 
gestion, aud for derangements of the stomach and liver. 

** Yours, very truly, Ast Ley Cooper.”’ 





ta 


RIVATE TUTOR.—A VACANCY 
for a PUPIL is now Open in the Family of a 
Clergyman of long experience, residing Twelve Miles 
from London, the number of whose Pupils is limited to 
Six. He can offer the most satisfactory References to 
Noblemen and Gentlemen whose sons have been under 
his care. Letters to be directed for the Rev. R. H., Post- 
oftice, Petersham Surrey. 


AMILY MOURNING.—Ladies and 


Families when obliged to go into Mourning, will 
find great advantage iu making their purchases at THE 
LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE; 
where may be had Paramattas, Bombaseens, Merinos, 
&c.; Bonuets of Crape, Silk, or Velvet, Head Dresses, 
Japs, Bugle Berthes, Crape aud Maslin Collars, Habit 
Shirts, Widows’ Dressesand Bonnets,also Gloves, Hosiery, 
and Haberdashery, and every variety of Jewellery for 
Mourning, on unexceptionable Terms.—Nos, 247, and 
249, Regeut Street. W.C. JAY and Co. 


UR TRAVELLING-DRESSES, 

ARGYLL ROOMS, 246, Regent Street.— The 
Proprietors of the HUDSON BAY FUR ESTABLISH- 
MENT have manufactured a variety of Fur Travelling- 
Dresses, particularly adapted for the Present Season, 
consisting of Fur Cloaks, Fur Linings, Fur Boots, Fur 
Gloves, Fur Caps, Fur Buas, Cravats, and Scarfs, Fur 
Wrappers aud Envelopes, Foot Muffs and Carriage- 
Baskets, Fur Mats and Rugs, Furs sent on approval to 
all parts of the Kingdom. HUDSON’S BAY FUR 
ESTABLISHMENT, Argyll Rooms, 246, Regent Street, 

Cuaxrves Coox, Acting Proprietor. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 
Failure to ubtain an Injunction to Restrain the 
8 Manufacture of 
IRBY’S NE PLUS ULTRA PINS, 
WITH PERFECT SOLID HEADS, 
and Smooth Adamantiue Points. 
RESULT OF LITIGATION. 

A Copy of a Notice served on Messrs. Kirby, Beard, 
and Co. dated the 3lst December 1840, and signed 
“White and Borrett,’’ Solicitors to the Assignees of 
Henry Shuttleworth, a baukrupt, and cireulated in a 
letter, signed ‘‘ J. Briggs, for D. F. Tayler and Co.” 
dated the lst January 1841, having been sent to several 
of the customers of Kirby, Beard, and Co. and reissued 
more receutly, to the effect that ‘‘ Any persons purchasing 
or vending Solid Headed Pins, in violation of the allege’ 
patent rights of such Assignees, were liable to be called 
to account, like any other pirares.’’ Messrs. Kirpy, 
Bearp, aud Co, think it right to communicate to their 
customers and consumers of Pins, the result of the liti- 
gation which has takeu place in the Courts of Chancery 
aud Queeu’s Beach, between Martine and Oruers, as 
Assignees of the said Henry SuurrLewortn, aud Kirsy, 
Bearp, and Co. 

‘* MARLING AND Kirpy, RE SHUTTLEWoRTH. 

“Tt is mutually agreed between the Assignees of Mr, 
Henry Shuttleworth and Messrs. Kirby, Beard, and Co, 
that the Assignees shall withdraw all their proceedings 
against Messrs. Kirby, Beard, and Co. relating to 
‘ Wright's Patent’ for making Solid-Headed Pins, and 
that the Assignees shall pay Two Hunprep anp Twenty- 
FIVE Pounns in discharge of the costs of Messrs. Kirby, 
Beard, and Co. Dated this 10th day of December 1842, 

(Signed) WHITE and BORRETT, 
Solicitors for and on behalf of the Assign: es of Henry 

Shuttleworth. 

HUGHES, KEARSEY, and MASTERMAN, 
Solicitors for and on behalf of Kirby, Beard, and Co. 
Krrsy, Bearp, and Co. Pin and Needle Makers to her 

Most Excellent Majesty Queen Victoria aud the Dowager 
Qaeen Adelaide, with a grateful recollection of many 
years’ distinguished and extensive public patronage, pre- 
ference, and support, respectfully solicit the attention of 
their Customers and Consumers of Pins and Needles to 
their HIGHEST QUALITY OF Prins, known from all other Pins 
in the Trade, by the name of ‘‘ Krrpy’s Ne Pius Uttra 
PINs, WITH PERFECT So.tp Heaps anp Smoot ADAMANT- 
INE Pornts.’’ The product, at a great expense, of many 
ears’ experiments and improvement upon the original 
tnvention and first patent taken out for the manufa:ture of 
Solid-Headea Pins. Au eminent Engineer, on an in 
spection of Kirsy, Bearp, and Co.’s New Machinery in 
daily operation, described it, ‘‘ As combining the skilful 
application of the most ingenious mechanism, practically ap- 
plied in its minutest construction and operations, to effect 
uniformly the highest quality and finish to Pins with Solid 
Heads.’ Notwithstanding the above quite original and 
true description priuted on the labels and wrappers of 
Kirby, Beard, aud Co.’s Pins, the same has been and is 
dexterously copied aud counterfeited, with the omission 
of the words ‘ Kirby's’? and ‘‘ Smooth,” by a firm of 
Solid-Headed Pin Makers, untruly calling themselves 
exclusive Patentees, who, by such piracy, and in a spirit 
of great unfairness as Tradesmen one towards another, 
advertise aud sell by such description their Solid Headed 
Pins of a seconp Price, and consequently of a sEcuND AND 
INFERIOR QUALITY. 

The atteution of the public aud consumers being thus 
directed to this species of deception, and the perverted 
application of the words ‘‘ Ne Plus Ultra’’ against their 
obvious sense and meaning, they will readily distinguish 
the ORIGINAL AND GENUINE ARTICLE from the RECENT 
COUNTERFEIT; and Ladies, should they wish to purchase 
the former, are respectfully solicited (to prevent mis- 
takes) to ask for ‘* Kirpy’s Ne Pius Utrra Pins,”’ which, 
as well as 

KIRBY’S NE PLUS ULTRA NEEDLES, 

With perfect Drilled Eyes, 
For the convenience of purchasers, (as well as iu the 
usual manzer,) Kirby and Co. make up their Ne Plus 
Ultra Needles in a variety of Medallion Cases, each con- 
taining Oue Hundred of assorted useful sizes; also in Mo- 
rocco, rich Satin, and superb Velvet Cases, covtainiug Ten 
Papers of useful sorts and sizes, which includes One 
Paper of all the unique and best adapted perfect Needles, 
expressly manufactured for every description of modern 
and elegant Ladies’ Fancy Needlework. Also, their 
Kirby's Ne Plus Ultra Pins, in superb Cases, covtaining 
Six Papers of the most approved sizes, forming useful 
appendages to a Ladies’ Repository, and a choice of these 
elejant little Presents are sold at very moderate prices at 
all the leading Haberdashers, Silk Mercers, and Liuen- 
drapers, in the United Kingdom, and every part of Europe 
aud America. 

Every description of Pins, Needles, and Fish-Hooks, 
to be had Wholesale aud for Exportation, at Krrey, 
Bearp, and Co.’s Manufactories, No. 46, Cannon Street, 
London, and Gloucester. 
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Colonial Society. 20, St. James's Square. 

EMBERS OF THE COLONIAL 

SOCIETY are referred to my LETTERS, Pub- 

lished on the llth avd 18th January, and on the Ist 

February, in the COLONIAL GAZETTE, upon the 

Enlargement, the Sectioual Committees, and the Go- 
vernment of the Society. 

Aw OrrernaAL Member OF THE CorontaL Society. 





RITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL | 


SOCIETY.—On Sale at the Depository, Borough 
Road, at greatly Reduced Prices, every requisite for 
Schools; including the Daily Lesson-Books, Nos. 1 to 
4—Seripture Selections— Short Lessons— Slates and 
Peucils— Copy: Books, and School Stationery, Catalogue 
on Application. Joxn Pickton, Accountant. 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 49, Pari Matt. 
Parron—His Royal Highuess Prince ALBERT. 
The Library is Open for the Issue of Books to Sub- 
scribers, every day except Sunday, from 11 to6 0’ Clock. 
The Committee have the pleasure to state, that they have 
engaged a third room on the same premises, which will 
euable them shortly to open a Reading-Room for the 
use of the Subscribers. The First Supplement to the 
Catalogue is also now in the Press; it will contain about 
4,000 Volumes in addition to the previous collection, 
making a total in the Library of above 17,000 Volumes, 
and will be Published before the end of March. 
Catalogues, Rules, and Regulations, &c. may always 
be had at the Library. 
By order of the Committee, 
J. G. Cocurane, Secretary and Librarian. 








NEW PLAN FOR READING SOCIETIES. 
Now Ready, Gratis and Post-free, 
INTS FOR THE FORMATION 
of READING and BOOK SOCIETIES; with 
an improved Plan for rendering them more extersively 
available and efficient. 








Also, 
THE LIBRARY CIRCULAR; containing Descrip- 
tive aud Critical Noticesof the New Works of the Month. 
The above sent Gratisand Post-free, to orders addressed 
to Messrs. SaunpErs and Or.ey, Conduit Street. 


NEW ADVANTAGES FOR READERS THROUGH- 
OUT GREAT BRITAIN. 
Now Ready, Gratis, and Post Free, 
ULL’S NEW SYSTEM, 
FOR FAMILIES AND BOOK-SOCIETIES. 
Faminies paying 6/. 6s. the Year, have all the New 
and Standard Works they order: 12 Vols. at a time in 
Town, or 24 iu the Country; Catalogues and Boxes free 
of expense ; aud Two Guiueas-worth of the New Books 
TO KEEP at the end of each Year. 
Socteties can subscribe at the rate of 14s. per mem- 
ber only. 
The New Post Catalogues, with full particulars, sent 
Gratis and Post Free. 
Apply to Mr. Butt, Librarian, 19, Holles Street. 











AY UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, 
28, Upper King Street, Bloomsbury Square. 


Terms of Subscription—6s. a Quarter; 1/. 1s. a Year, 


This Library is intended to furnish the Works of our | 


Standard Authors, and the best recent Publications in 
History, Religion, Philosophy and General Literature, at 
a charge which will render them accessible to all. The 
following List will indicate its character: Alison’s His- 
tory of Europe—Rotteck’s History of the World—Nie- 
buhr’s History of Rome—D’Aubigné’s Great Reforma- 
tion— Thiers’s Fiench Revolution— Hallams Middle Ages, 
Constitutional History, and History of Literature ; New 
Editions — Whately’s Works— Dr. Arnold’s Lectures ou 
History, and Sermons— Lays of Ancieut Rome, by Mac- 
aulay—Carlyle’s Works—Robinsou’s Researches iu Pa- 
lestine—Lycia and Asia Minor, by Charles Fellows— 
The Xanthian Merbles—Egypt, by Dr. Yates— A Ramble 
in the East, by Baynes—Cabool, by Sir A. Burnes— 
Eyre’s Journal of a Prisoner in Afghanistan— Stepheus’s 
Visit to the Ruined Cities of Central America— Howitt’s 
Rural Life in Germany— The Bible in Spain—The Gyp- 
sies in Spain— Wordsworth’s Christian Institutes, 4 vols. 
The Works of JEmerson, Parker, Dewey, Channing, &c. 
Ripley's Specimens of Foreign Literature, 14 vols. The 
Works of Dickens, Bulwer, James, &c. The Quarterly, 
Edinburgh, Westminster, Dublin, Eclectic, Foreign 
and Colonial, Foreign Quarterly, and North American 
Reviews. The British Critic, the Christian Remem- 
brancer, the American Biblical Repository, the Dial, 
(Edited by Emerson, ) the Monthly Magazines, &c. New 
Works of general interest are added as soon as published. 
A few Reviews and Magazines to be disposed of, when 
done with, at Half-price. Newspapers regularly sup- 
plied. Stationery of every description. 


ene pi FOOD for CHILDREN, 

INVALIDS, AND OTHERS. — ROBINSON’S 
PATENT BARLEY, for making Superior Barley Water 
in ten minutes. Strongly recommended by the Faculty 
asa cooling avd uutritious Food for Iufauts; much ap- 
proved f.r makiug a delicious Custard Pudding, and ex- 
celleut for thickenivg Broths or Soups. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS form another Diet 
universally esteemed for making a Superior Gruel in 
ten miuutes, light for supper, and alternately with the 
Patent Barley is an excellent food for Children and 
Tnvalids; being particularly recommended by the Faculty 
as the purest and best preparation of the kind extant. 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen, 
in Town aud Country, in Packets of 6d., ls., and in 
Family Canisters, at 2s.,5s., and l0s.each. ROBINSON 
and BELLVILLE, Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red 
Lion Street, Holborn, London. 

R. JAMES’S FEVER POWDER 
AND PILLS.—DR. JAMES’S FEVER POW- 
DER is administered with equal success in Fever, In- 
flammatory Diseases, Measles, Pleurisy, Sore Throats, 
Rheumatism, &c.; andiv Colds, Catarrhs, and particu- 
larly Iufluenza, it is found to check their progress aud 
shorten their duration, Packets, 2s. 9d. and Bottles, 
24s. Dr. JAMES’S ANALEPTIC PILLS are well 
known as an excellent Alterative in Chrovie Disease of 
the Stomach and Bowels, Kheumatism, Gout, Indiges- 
tion, &c. Boxes, 4s, 6d. and 24s. Sold wholesale and 
retail, by THomas Butter, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, cor- 
ner of St Paul’s, London, sole Agent to Mr. R.G. G. 
James, (Graudson of Dr. James the Inventor), whose 
Signature avpears iu the label which is athxed to each 
Packet of the Powder and Pills, and without which they 
cannot be genuine 














WAVERLEY 


NOVELS, 


Abbotsford LCndition. 


Just completed, in One Macyirtcent Votume, with Eleven Engravings on Steel, and nearly Two 
Hundred on Wood, including Four from Sir David Wilkie’s Designs, 


VOLUME THE SECOND OF THE 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION OF 


THE WAVERLEY NOVEIS, 


CONTAINING 


THE ANTIQUARY, 


THE BLACK DWARF, 


OLD MORTALITY. 


Price 10. 8s. cloth gilt. The Steel Engravings are from Drawings by C. STANFIELD, R.A. 


Rev. J. THomson, 


and A. NaSMYTH; 


The Wood-Illustrations by the most eminent Artists. 
R. CADELL, Epixsurcu: HOULSTON anp STONEMAN, Lonpon. 
Of whom may be had, Votume THE First, Containing 


WAVERLEY 


AND 


Gu ¥ 


MANNERING, 


With Ten Steel, and Two Hundred Wood Illustrations. 





SYCULPTURE, PAINTING, AND 

ARCHITECTURE. LECTURES AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY.—The very geveral satisfactiou 
that has been expressed at the publication of Professor 
CockerELL’s LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE, 
has induced the Proprietors of THE ATHENZUM to 
make such arraugements as will insure Full and Correct 
Reports of Sir Rrcnarp Westmacorr’s LECTURES ON 
SCULPTURE, and Professor Howarp’s LECTURES 
ON PAINTING. The First by Sir RrcHarp Wesrma- 
corr appears in THE ATHENEUM of This Day, 18th 
February; which also Conta the Fifth of Professor 
Cocxrrett’s LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE, 
with the customary Reviews of New Books, &c. &e, 
The First Lecture by W. Howarp, Esq. will appear in 
THE ATHENEUM of Saturday Nest, 25th February. 
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Just Published, in large 4to. full Coloured, and neatly 
bound, Price 


18s. 
ECKER’S OMNIGRAPH ATLAS 


of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; compiled from the 
latest and most authentic sources, and including all the 
recent Geographical and Nautical Discoveries throughout 
the World. 
“The new and very beautiful mode of producing 


Maps by means of the Patent Omnigraph is so superior | 


to the old style of engraving, that it cannot fail of 
y 5 5 


commanding a decided preference, independent of its | 


very moderate price. The letters in every word, whether 
large or small, are so uniform in size, so beautifully dis- 


tinct, and stand out in such high relief, that the eye is | 
never wearied, as in the old maps, by traciug their con: | 


teuts, or finding the places required; desiderata of so 
much consequence, that this New Omnigraph Atlas 
must soon fiud a place, not only in every schcol, but in 
every library in the Kingdom.’’—London Review. 
London: Smita, Etper, and Co. 65, Corvhill. 


HE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE | 


and LIBRARY of REFERENCE; a Dictionary 
of Universal Knowledge. A New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, foolscap Svo. 8s, Gd. cloth; embossed roan, 
with gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


HE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 


a Dictionary of Universal Biography, Comprising | 
A New Edition, with a Supplement, | 


12,000 Memoirs. 
completing the work to 1842. Foolscap 8vo, 8s, 6d. 
cloth ; embossed roan, with gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


3. 
HE SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 


TREASURY; a Copious Popular Encyclopedia | 


of the Belles Lettres. The Second Edition, foolscap 8vo. 
10s. cloth; embossed roan, with gilt edges, 12s. 
Loudon: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


DR. RAMADGE ON CONSUMPTION. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 8s. the Third Edition, illastrated by 
Coloured Plates, 


ONSUMPTION CURABLE; 


and the Manner in which Nature as well as Re- 





medial Art Operates in Effectiung a Healing Process in | 
Cases of Consumption, Explained and Illustrated by | 


numerous Remarkable and Interesting Cases, 
By Francis H. Ramapoe, M.D. 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and Senior 
Physician to the Infirmary for Asthma, Consumption, 
and other Diseases of the Chest, &c. 


«Experience convinces me that Dr. Ramadge’s book | 


is full of interest, and merits the special attention of 

practitiouers.’’— Preface to the French Translation, by 

M. Lebeau, Physician to the King of the Belgians, and 

Principal Physician to the Military Hospital at Brussels. 
London: Loneman and Co. 








LA’MERT ON DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS 
ALL DISCRDERS ARISING FROM EXCESS, &c. 
Just Published, in a Sealed Envelope, the Seventh 
Thousand, Price 2s. 6d.; or Free by Post, 3s. 6d. 


ELF-PRESERVATION; a_ Popular 


Essay on Nervous Debility, Local or Coustitational | 


Weakness, Indigestion, Lowness of Spirits, and Iusanity; 
with Ll lain Directions for their Treatment and Cure. By 
Samvet La’ Mert, Surgeon, 9, Bedford Street, Bedford 
Square, London ; Matriculated Member of the University 
of Ediuburgh; Licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall, Lon- 
don, &e. 

Published by the Author; and Sold by S. Gruserrt, 
52, Paternoster Row; Frienp, 65, Quadrant, Regeut 


Street; Jackson, 140, New Bond Street; Gorpon, 146, | 


Leadenhall Street, London; Courier Office, Manchester; 
Newron, 16, Church Street, Liverpool; Warrs, Snow 
Hill, Birmingham; Davey, Broad Street, Bristol ; and 
by all B. oksellers, 

‘*We consider this book really ought, as a matter of 
safety, to be placed in the hands of every youth whose 
appearance indicates any teudency to nervous debility, 
or premature decay. Mr. La’Mert, who is a regularly 
educated member of the medical profession, has treated 
the subject in a very scientific and intelligible manner.” 
— Wakefield Journal. 

At Home for Consulation Daily, from Nine till Two, 
and from Five till Eight, at 9, Bedford Street, Bedford 
Square, London; aud 21, Faulkner Street, Manchester, 


AND | 


REISSUE OF DR. ADAM CLARKE‘S BIBLE 
} AND COMMENTARY. 
| On Saturday next will be Published, in imperial 8vo. 
embracing all the learned and judicious Emendations 
and Corrections of the Author, Part I. Price 2s.; and 
also Vol. I. 24s. in cloth, 
A NEW AND VERY ACCURATE 
EDITION OF DR. ADAM CLARKE’S COM- 
MENTARY ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
Conprrtons oF Pustication. — A Part will be Published 
every Fortnight until the whole is completed, in Sixty 

Parts, at 2s. each; also, for the convenience of Families, 

au Edition in Volumes every Three Months, bound in 

cloth; Vols. 1 and 2, at 24s. each; Vols. 3 to 6, at 20s. 

each. The work is printed so as to bind in Six Volumes; 

may be depended on for correctness, the Doctor having 
| the whole ready for Press a short time before he died; 
| and in that finished state it is now presented to the 
Public. 

Persous desirous of becoming Subscribers are requested 
to apply to the Publisher, or to the Bookseller they are 
| in the habit of dealing with in their own neighbourhood. 

Loudon : Pablished by assigument of the Executors of 

Dr. Adam Clarke, for Taomas Trae, 73, Cheapside. 


THE FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
Just Published, Parts ILI. and 1V. Price 5s. each, 
or bound in | vol. Price lls, Z 

IFE IN MEXICO, during a 
Residence of Two Years in that Country. 

By Madame CatpERon vE LA Barca. 

With a Preface, by W. H. Prescorrt. 
| Author of ‘‘ The History of Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain.”’ 

‘« Here the wife of a Spanish Ambassador permits the 
publication of journals written in a land hitherto un- 
visited by any one gifted with so keen au eye and so 
| pleasant a pen.” —Atheneum. 

Parts I. and II. Price 5s. each, with a Map, or bound 
in 1 vol. in cloth, Price lls. 
BSst «A. By J. G. Kout. 
Comprising St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kharkoff, 
Riga, Odessa, the German Provinces on the Baltic, the 
Steppes, the Crimea, and the Interior of the Country. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 186, Strand. 


| 








MR. ALLOM’S NEW AND SPLENDID WORK OF 
VIEWS, FROM AUTHENTIC SKETCHES, 


HINA ILLUSTRATED. 

In a Series of Views, displaying the Cities, Pa- 

laces, Pagodas, Temples, Religious Ceremonies, Junks, 

Trials, Punishments, Amusements, Fireside Enjoyments, 

&c. of this Ancient and Extraordinary People. From 

Drawings by Tuomas Atom, Esq.; with Historical and 
Descriptive Notices by the Rev. G. N. Waieut, M.A. 

In Monthly Parts, containing 4 Engravings, and 8 

pages of Letterpress. Price 2s. 


NEW WORK BY MRS. ELLIS. 
Dedicated, by Especial Permission, to her Majesty. 
March Ist will be Published, Price 10s. 


HE WIVES OF ENGLAND; 
their Relative Duties, Domestic Influeuce, and 
Social Obligations. By the Author of ‘‘The Women 
of Eugland,’’ (Price 9s.); and ‘ The Daughters of 
England,” (Price 10s.) 
Fisuer, Son, and Co. Newgate Street, London. 
N AND ITS APPLICATION TO THE ARTS. 
Being Part III. of 
THE POPULAR CYCLOPZDIA OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE. By Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 
Author of “ Principles of General and Comparative 
Physiology.” 
The design of the Publishers in the present under- 
taking, has been to produce a connected Series of Trea- 
tises upon the principal departments of Natural Science, 
founded upon such knowledge as every person of ordinary 
capacity possesses. 
The high position in the scientific world of the gentle- 
man to whom its execution has been confided, affords the 
best guarantee that the whole work will be completed in 
a manner worthy of its importance; and the Publishers 
refer with much satisfaction to the Treatises on VEGE- 
TABLE PHYSIOLOGY AND BOTANY, already Pub- 
lished. 
It is intended that the following Treatises shall be 
produced during the present year, viz. 
Part III.—_MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
ITS APPLICATION TO THE ARTS. 
On 28th February. 

Part 1V.—ASTRONOMY, WITHITS PRACTICAL 
APPLICATIONS. On 29th April. 

Part V.—ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY; Part I. On 

3ist July. 

Part VI.—ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY; Part II. On 

30th September. 

Parr VIIL—HYDROSTATICS. On 30th December. 

*,* The attention of all parties engaged in Education 
is respectfully requested to this work. 

London; Wa, 8. Ong and Co. Amen Corner, Pater- 
noster Row. 








On the 28th iustaut, Price 4s. 


ECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








Now Ready, royal 32mo. morocco gilt, Price 4s. 6d. 
HE PARLIAMENTARY COM- 
PANIJON FOR 1843. — Year.) 
By C. R. Dopp, Esq. 


Sain and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


MRS. MABERLY’S NEW WORK.—In 3 vols. 
NV ELANTHE; or the Days of the 
Medici, A Tale of the Fifteenth Century. 
Loudon: Joun MitcHett, Bookseller to the Queen, 
33, Old Bond Street. 


In 8vo. Price ds. by th Aathor of 


and Won,” &c. 
HE LORDS OF ELLINGHAM. 
A Drama in Five Acts. 
Second Edition, as altered for representation. 
G. W. Nicxisson, 215, Rezent Street. 


NATIONAL HOLYDAYS, &c. 
Published This Day, Bvo. Price Is. stitched, 
LETTER TO LORD JOHN 
MANNERS, M.P. on his lite Piea for National Ho- 
lydays. By A Mryistes or tHe Hoty Caraorse Cau. 
London: Loyeuax, Browy, Green, aud L osoma 
Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. pe 
r | YHE MEMOIRS OF A GRIFFI- 
or a Cadet's First Year iu India. 
By Captain F. J. Betirew. 
With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
London: Wm. If. Atien and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 
ELECT PLAYS FROM SHAK- 
SPEARE; adapted chiefly for the Use of Schools 
and Young Persons, with Notes from the best Commer ta- 
tors. Ky Enwarp Starer, Queen's College, Cambrid ze, 


&e, Price 6s. 
Sovrer and Law, School Library, 131, Ficet Street. 


RANKE'’S POPES.—Large 8vo. Price 4s. each, sew el. 
ANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 
Translated from the last Edition of the German. By 
Watrer K. Kerry, Esq. B.A. In Three Parts, 4s. each; 
or the Complete Work, 12s, sewed; in cloth, ls, extra. 
WaHitTaKkER and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








"Honest: 2? © Lost 

















In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth, ny leaves, Price 3s. 6d. 
HE ART OF CONVERSATION ; 
with accompanying Thoughts on Manners, Fashi ion, 
and Address. By Captain Ont. ANDo SaBERTASH. 
*« A lively and clever little work.” — Tait's Magazine. 
** We hesitate not to recommend C..ptain Sabertash’s 
smart little volume.’’—Court Journal. 
G. W, Nicxtsson, 215, Regent Street. 


THE SECOND SERIES FOR THE 1,000,000. 
This Day, Price 2s. 6d. 
OETRY FOR TH E “MILLION. 
By Perer Prigains. 
With Notes by the Sub Editor; and a humorously 
illustrated Title by Ge. rge Cruikshank, 
*,* The Third Series is in preparation. 
Cunntxeuam and Mortimer, Publishers, 
Street, Trafalgar Square. 


Adelaide 





Now Ready at eed ‘nage (3 id Scottish Novel, in 


HE scott iS a8 HEIRESS. 
Short!y will be Ready, in 3 vols. 
MR. ROSENBERG'S NEW NOVEL, 
THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 
By the Author of ‘* The Prince, Duke, and the Page. 
T. C. Newsy, 65, Mortimer Street; and T. and W. 
Boone. 





Just Published, 12mo. Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


NRE SERMONS; Preached at the 
Palace Chapel, La V. alletta, at Malta, in October, 
November, and December 1841. “To which are added, 
TWO THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS, Read on Public 
Occasions. By the Rev. J. W. Warseretr, D.D. 
Brazennose College, — — Rector of Charmouth, 


London: J. Harcuarp ee ‘Son, 187, Piccadilly. 





Just Published. 
IEWS upon the STATICS of the 
HUMAN CHEsT, Animal Heat, and Determina- 
tions of Blood to the Head, &c.; with an Appeuuix, ex- 
amining certain Views of Professor Liebig. 
By Junius Jerrreys, F.R.S. 
Formerly in the India Medical Staff; Staff Surgeon 
of Cawnpore, &c. 
Loneman and Co. Paternoster Row; S. Hicsey, Fleet 
Street; J. CaurcHILy, Princes Street, Soho. 


Just Published, in 1 vol. royal 12mo. bound in cloth, 5s. 
or sewed in a neat wrapper, 4s. 6d. a New Edition of 

| ysl nearg LESEBUCH, or German 

Reading- Book, Enlarged, Improv ed, aud Adapted 
to the Use of Euglish Stude..ts. 
By A. Heimann, 

Phil. Dr. University of Berlin, Master of German at the 
London University School, and one of the Editors of 
Fligel’s ‘‘ German and English Dictionary. 

London: D. Nev, Forei ign Bookseller, 158, Fleet St. 





In 1 closely printed vol. 508 pages. Price 10s. 6d. 
A POPULAR HISTORY OF 
BRITISH INDIA, CHINA, &e. &e. 
By W. Cooxe Taytor, LL.D 

“Itis precisely such a summary as was wanted by the 
general reader, and will be most acceptab!e to those who 
have not the leisure or the opportunity to master more 
elaborate works on the subject. Such a volume, in 
articular, has long been wanted in our Schools, where 
ittle is taught of India more than may be learnt as a 
geographical exercise; and yet the stirring and romantic 
interest ofthe theme, leaving out of view ils importance, 
should recommend it to the teacher as likely to prove a 
welcome and animating addition to the usual course of 
Historical Instruction. Dr. Taylor confines himself for 
the most part to facts, avoiding a strong expression of po- 
litical opinion one way orthe other; aud heuce his work 

may be the more safely entrusted to the youthful reader.” 

—John Bull, Nov. 13. 

J, Mappen aud Co. 








8, Leadeuhall Street. 


A List of all the Elementary Works Published in 
Hindoostanee, Persian, Sanscrit, and the languages of 
the East, may be had on application. 








Now Ready, AIR 8vo. 7s. 
rated IN — FA A TrRaGepy. 
y Henry eee Esq. 
Autho : " « Philip Van Artevelde.”’ 
Joun Murray, Albemaric Street. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. CXLII. will be Published on Wepnespay, the 

lst Marca. ADVERTISEMENTS must be torwarded 

to the Publisher by the 22d, and BILLS by the 25th inst. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now Ready. post 8vo. 7 
OOD, AND ITS IN PLUENCE ON 
HEAL TH AND DISEASE; or an Account of the 
Effects of Different Kinds of Aliment on the Humaa 
Body. By Matruew Truman, M.D 
Joun Merray, Albemarle Street. 


This Day, with 80 Diagrams. 8vo. 9s. 
HE ELEMENTARY PROPER TIES 
of the ELLIPSE; deduced from the Properties of 
the Circle, and Geometric ally Demonstrated. 
By the Duke of Somerset. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 


lates, 4to. ll ls. ee, 





Now - Ready. with NT 
HE COUNTRY-HOUS 
Edited by Lady Mary Fox. 
Published for the Benefit of the Royal Schcols of 
Industry, Kensington. 
Joun Murray, Albemarte Street. 

*.* A delay has accidentally taken place in the Pub- 

lication. The Copies of Subscribers will be imme- 
diately forwarded to them 


MRS. AUSTIN'S TRANSLATION OF RANKE'S 
POPES. 


Second Edition, Revised by the Author, 
ANKE’S HISTORY OF THE 
POPES OF ROME, -during the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. Trauslated by Saran Austin. 
“It is hardly necessary for us to say, that this is an 
excellent book, excellent!y translated. It is therefore 
with the greatest pleasure that we now see it take its 
place among the English Classics.’'—Edinbur.h Review. 
“Mr, Ranke has been very happy with Mrs. Austin 
for a translator of his work, and we canuot praise too 
highly the simplicity and elegance of the English into 
which she h - rendered the original text.’ ’—Times. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





On the Ist February, demy 8vo. Price 12s. ¢1 
OL. VIL OF COLLIER’S SHLAKE- 
SPEARE. The Text formed from an entirely 
New Collation of the Old Editions, with their Various 
Readings, Notes, a Life of the Poet, aud a History of the 
Early English Drama. 
Contents oF VotumeE VII.: 
Hamlet—King Lear —Othello. 
To be Completed in Eight Volumes. The type is the 
largest and handsomest “used for twenty years for any 
edition of the works. 
Wurrraxer and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


HILLIPS’S WORKS OF 
REFERENCE. 

COXHEAD'S READY KECKONER for all Trades, 
with Interest and other Tables. 18mo. 2s. bound. 

THE SAME WORK, with Farming and Surveying 
Tables, of couvenience in all Agricultural Couceris 
18mo. 3s. bound. 

MACKENZIES FIVE THOUSAND USEFUL 
RECEIPTS, iu all the Domestic Arts and Practical 
Household Sciencer. Tweaty-cighth Editiou. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. bound. 

THE FARMER'S CALENDAR; detailing the Busi- 
ness of Every Month in the Year. By Axruur Youre 
Esq. <A Revised Edition. In a thick volume, ]2:nv, 
12s, bound. 

Warrraxer and Co 


BILLIPS’S FIVE HUNDRED 
QUESTIONS; forming an INTERROGATIVE 
SYSTEM of INSTRUCTION. This Series of Questions 
applies to all the Educational Works Published by Sir 
Richard Phillips. They are printed in thick 4to. post 
Copy Books, Price 2s. each. sewed, and coutain nearly a 
Quire of Superfine Paper, with Spaces and Margins to 
enter the Answers, so as to exhibit the Progress of the 
Pupil in the several subjects of study; and they include 
Exercises, at the same time, in Writing, Orthography, 
Punctuation, and Composition. 

A KEY to EACH SET, for the convenience of Tutors, 
may be had at 9d. each; and wheu there are more than 
one popular Edition of the Text Books, References have 
been made to both. 

The KEYS, bound in a volume, 5s. 6d. 

Wairtraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Julins Cesar—Mac' eth— 





. Ave Maria Lane. 








1 thick vol. 8vo. 18s. boards, the Seventh Edition of 
NE FIRST LINES OF THE 
THEORY and PRACTICE of SURGERY; in- 
cluding the Principal Operations. 
By Samve Cv oper, Senior Surgeon to and Professor of 
Surgery in University College Hospital. 

By the Same Author, Seventh Edition, Revised, Cor- 

rected, and Enlarged, 30s. cloth. 

A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL, SURGERY ; 
comprehending all the most interesting Improveme ats, 
from the Earlie st Times down to the Present Perio'l, 

London: Printed for the Proprietors. 


GOVERNMENT GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS. 
This Day is Published, 8vo. 24s. cloth, 
EPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF 
THE COUNTY OF LONDONDERRY, and of 
Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh. Examined and De- 
scribed under the Authority of the Master-General and 
Board of ree By J. E. Portiock, F.R.S. F.G.S. 
M.R.LA. M.R.D.S. &c. With a large Coloured Map, 
9 large Sections, (most Coloured,) 45. Plates of Fossils, 
containing very numerous Figures, 26 Illustrations on 
Wood, aud above 800 pages of | Letterpress. 
Lately Published. 8vo. 14s. cloth, 

REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL, 
DEVON, AND WEST SOMERSET. By Henry T. 
Detasecué, F.R.S. &c. Director of the Ordnance Geolo- 
gical Sursey. With Wood-cuts, Map, and 12 large 
Plates of Sections, &c. 

Also, 8vo. 9s. cloth, 

FIGURES and DESCRIPTIONS of the PAL.ZO- 
ZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST 
SOMERSET; observed in the course of the Ordnauce 
Geological Survey of that District. By Joun Patuurps, 
F.R.S. F.G.S. &c. With 60 Plates, comprising very 
numerous Figures, 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co.: Dublin: An- 
DREW MILLIKEN ; and Hopess and Smirn. 











HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
was Published on Tuugspay. 
ConTENTS: 
1. The Advertising System. 
+ Archdeacon Williams’s Homerus. 
- The Recreations of Christopher North. 
+ The Bible in Spain. 
« Madame Schopenhauer’s Recolections cf Bygone 
Times in Germany. 
6. Wilson’s Voyage Round Scotland and the Isles. 
+ The Lost Standards of Weight aud Measure—Prin- 
ciples of Metrical Reform. 
&. Distress in the Manufacturing 
xnd Remedies. 
9. Ministerial Misrepresentations regarding the East. 
London: Loneaan and Co; Edinburgh: A. aud C, 
Brack. 


| YHE ILLUSTRATED POLY- 
TECHNIC REVIEW, No. 7, witha Portrait 
of Brunaleschi, and numerous Illustrations. 

Writ Contain: Fine Arts: British Iustitution, (Second 
Notice,) Exhibition at Rome, &c.—Scieuce: Crosses 
Acarus, Grove’s Gaseous Battery, &c.—Reviews, Notices 
on Science, Art, Music, the Drama, &c. &c. Price 4d. 
U Justamped; 5d. Stumped. —Office, 143, Strand. 


AVERLEY NOVELS. 
POCKET VOLUMES. 
Neatly done up in half-bound morocco, Price 5s. each. 
The following Novels can be had separately, forming 
handsome Pocket Volumes. 
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WAVERLEY, IVANHOE, 
Guy MANNERING, KENILWoRTH, 
ANTIQUARY, Prrate, 


Fortunes oF NIGEL. 
PEVERIL OF THE PEAK, 
Quentin Durwapgp, 
TALISMAN, 
And 
Farr Map or Pertu. 
Hoviston and SToNeman, 


Ros Koy, 

Oxp MoxtTatirty, 

Brack Dwarr and 

LEGEND oF Montrose, 

Heart oF Mrp-Loraray, 

Barve or LamMERMOoR, 

R. Cavett, Edinburgh ; 
London. 


AY ESSRS. LONGMAN AND CO/’S 
a ANNUAL SCHOOL CATALOGUE, contain- 
ing xbout Three Hundred aud Sixty Works. is now ready, 
and may be had GRATIS of all Booksellers in Town 
aud Country; or it will be forwarded, free of postage, to 
any person applying for it to Messrs. Loneman and Co. 
by letter, post paid. 

The present Catalogue is considerably extended, and, 
it is believed, rendered more ge nerally useful, by the 
introduction of an extensive Seri es, of Works on the 
various branches of Natural Philosophy, Civil Engineer- 
ing, and other subjects. The division of History has 
also been rendered much more complete. An extensive 
listof School Prizes, aud works suitable for Presents to 
Young Pers us, is also now added. 

Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, ‘ 
OTES and REFLECTIONS during 
a RAMBLE in the EAST, an Overland Journey 
tom India, Visit to Athens, &e. 

by C. R. Bayses, Esq. of the Madras Civil Service. 

«Mr. Baynes has produced a really novel narrative 
of his journeying through many a well-known region. 
His description of the celebrated cavern of Elephauta is 
better fitted to convey to general readers a notion of its 
solemn character than any already before the public... 
entertaining aud cheerful, yet pious and instructive, we 
cordially commend (this work] to public favour.” 
Times, Feb. 7 














London: a Brown, Green, and Loveomans. 
THE LAST a OF THE KNIGHTS 


EMPLARS. 
Now Ready, in 1 vol. cane crown > sta with numerous 
Illustrations, Price 
HE TEMPLE CHURCH AND ITS 
ANTIQUITIES. By C. G. Anprson, Esq. 
Author of ‘‘ The History of the Knights Templars.’ 
‘All that the curious can desire to kuow of aotatey, 
present appearance, past condition, and antiquities of 
the Temple Church, will be found in this erudite and 
elegant volume. The lithographic views do justice to 
the architecture.””— Spectator. 


Also, 
A GUIDE TO THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 
Illustration, Price 1s. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans, — 


1 thick vol. 8vo. ¢ taining 1,100 pag ses, and illustrated 
by upwards of 1,009 Engravings on Wood, 2I. 12s. 6d. 
cloth, 

N: ENCYCLOPA:DIA OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE, Historical, Theoretical, aud Practical. 
By J. Gwitt, 

** This elaborate and learned work constitutes a com- 
plete body of architecture, aud gives such information 
concerning its history, theory, and practice, as students 
and practitione: rs should acquire, and which the amateur 
and general reader may wish to refer to. The vast mass 
of matter is admirably arranged, put into a condensed 
and clear form, and illustrated with Wood-cuts, that of 
themselves are valuable examples, independently of the 
t-xt.’’— Spectator. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, aud Lonemans. 
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MR. LEE ON FOREIGN MEDICAL ILNSTITU- 
TIONS AND PRACTICE. 
Just Published, Second Edition, Rewritten and 
considerably Enlarged, Price 7s. 6d. 
BSERVATIONS ON THE PRIN- 
CIPAL MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS, AND 
PRACTICE of FRANCE, ITALY, and GERMANY; 
with Notices of the Universities and Climates, and a 
Parallel View of English ard Foreign Medicine and 
Surgery. By Epwiy Lee, 

Monbec of the principal European Medical and Chi- 
rurgical Societies; Author of ‘‘ The Baths of Ger- 
many,” &c. 


J. Cnurcumt, Princes Street; Fortaorr, Brighton. 





London: Printed by Joserm Crayton, of No. 7, Windsor 
Court Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wel- 
lington Street, Straud, satuapay, 1$th reprvary 1843, 








